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REVIEWS 





AnInaugural Lecture on the Study of Botany, 
read inthe Library of the Botanic Garden, 
Oxford, May 1, 1834. By Charles Dau- 
beny, M.D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Botany in the University of Oxford. Lon- 
don: Whittaker. 


Tuat a great and most important change is 
about to come over the system of public in- 
struction in this country, is what, we appre- 
hend, no person who attentively observes 
the signs of the times can for an instant 
doubt. ‘To believe that the absurd courses 
of study pursued in the great English schools, 
or the ridiculous forms of the barristers of 
Lincoln's Inn, or the antiquated curricula of 
English academic institutions, can survive 
much longer, argues a state of mental blind- 
ness equalled only by the moral turpitude of 
those who advocate the atrocities of Eton 
faggism. 

‘The universal spread of extra-academical 
knowledge, and the tone of utilitarianism,— 
often, it must be confessed, a very bad tone, 
—which the opinions of society are gradu- 
ally assuming, render it impossible that the 
course of education, which was the admiration 
of our forefathers, can be tolerated by their 
descendants. In former days, the only studies 
to which importance was attached, as branches 
of general education, were the niceties of the 
Greek and Roman languages, and the dif- 
ferent departments of mathematics. The 
natural sciences had, from their imperfect 
state, so little weight, either as mental exer- 
cises or as useful pursuits, that they were 
altogether neglected, or recognized only as 
having some supposed relation to the study 
of medicine; and so long as this state of 
things continued, there was not much to ob- 
ject to the course of academic instruction. 

But all this has passed away: the old 
branches of natural science have been sub- 
divided; and in their altered form are now 
intimately mixed up with the prosperity and 
well-being of society ; the manner of their 
study has assumed the form which once was 
occupied exclusively by the exact sciences ; 
and they have become, to use the words of 
Dr. Daubeny, a most important part “of 
every course of liberal education, on the 
score of their utility in disciplining the un- 
derstanding, by the examples and applica- 
tions they afford of those strict and severe 
principles of reasoning, which are unfolded 
tous by logicians.” And yet we find in the 
English Universities the same positive dis- 
couragement of the natural sciences which 
existed a century ago—there is no actual 
prohibition, indeed, to their being studied ; 
they are even permitted to be taught; and 
men of the highest intellectual attainments 
have been found to occupy their chairs : but 
they lead neither to honours nor rewards ; 
and it is notorious that a serious pursuit of 
them operates, by the time so consumed, as 
a bar to the acquirement of academical dis- 


tinction. All the immediate advantages of 
study at Oxford and Cambridge are depen- 
dent upon a knowledge of Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics, or of mathematics, Greek, and 
Latin; while no degree of attainment in che- 
mistry, mineralogy, geology, or botany, is 
taken into the account of general proficiency 
on the part of the great mass of the students : 


| these sciences are permitted to be taught; 





but woe to the unfortunate wight who seri- 
ously avails himself of the permission. Is 
this right?—is it wise ?—is it just towards the 
students, whose future fortunes are so much 
influenced by the course of their studies while 
in a state of academical coercion? 

Of course, we shall be answered by the 
usual appeal to the long line of splendid 
names, whose bearers have been educated, 
in those very institutions, in the course of 
study to which we object; but no one can 
regard these as instances of anything beyond 
what, may be produced by natural talent and 
post-academical labours, in spite of early 
training, rather than by virtue of it; and we, 
on the other hand, might appeal in defence 
of our opinion to that neglect of the arts and 
sciences, for which British statesmen, reared 
in the academic groves of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, have acquired so unfortunate a cele- 
brity. We may be told that the men who are 
reared in the English Universities are ad- 
mirably educated; and that the knowledge 
there acquired forms a sure basis upon which 
all other departments of learning may be se- 
curely erected. But are they admirably, or 
even well, educated? This, we think, admits 
of some question. If, indeed, an acquaint- 
ance with the languages of Greece and Rome, 
proficiency in the logic of the schools, skill 
in mathematics, and the acquisition of a cer- 
tain amount of psychological subtlety, con- 
stitute an admirable education, then, indeed, 
must the highest praise be awarded to the 
English Universities. But will any person 
unconnected with Oxford or Cambridge pre- 
tend to say, that these studies are exclusively 
such as ought to constitute the recognized 
instruction of those venerable seats of learn- 
ing? With the exception of mathematics 
and their dependent branches, and of psycho- 
logy, what is there of practical value in the 
usual routine of an English academical edu- 
cation? The modern languages, with two or 
three of which, at least, every man of a liberal 
education ought to be familiar, are prac- 
tically excluded ; so is every department of 
natural history ; to say nothing of the arts of 
design. ‘That man alone can be truly called 
well educated, who possesses sound and ge- 
neral information upon a variety of subjects 
bearing directly upon the daily wants of life ; 
and if for that kind of knowledge is substi- 
tuted an acquaintance, no matter how pro- 
found, with subjects which do not bear upon 
the daily wants of life, the person who has 
received exclusively such a kind of educa- 
tion, is, we submit, anything rather than ad- 
mirably educated. Look at the clergy, who 
are destined by their functions to exercise a 


powerful influence over the habits of society 
—can it be supposed that their monastic 
learning will avail them much in the vast 
ocean of life? On the contrary, in the rural 
districts at least, a knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of agriculture, or horticul- 
ture, will alone stand them in greater stead 
than all the learning of the schools. 

We have no hostile feeling towards our 
ancient national seminaries of learning; on 
the contrary, we venerate them as the parents 
of much that is noble and illustrious in the 
annals of our country; we would see them 
continue to flourish as they have flourished ; 
and it is because we do wish them well that 
we speak thus openly. We would have them 
retain the high station they so long have 
possessed ; and we would entreat them to 
take the necessary means to secure that pre- 
eminence, by adjusting their course of in- 
struction to the wants of the public, and to 
the advances made in knowledge beyond 
their walls ; for if they fail to do so, neither 
their rich endowments, nor their splendid 
palaces, nor their past and present greatness, 
will prevent their becoming the victim of 
their own blindness and of public neglect. 

To these reflections we have been led by 
the perusal of the excellent pamphlet that 
stands at the head of this article. ‘The author, 
Dr. Daubeny, an accomplished botanist, who 
has for twelve years filled the chair of Che- 
mistry in Oxford, has lately been pweee 
to that of Botany. He has stepped into the 
place of an amiable and excellent man, who 
unfortunately was not a botanist, although a 
botanical professor ; and in whose hands the 
chair became a nullity, and the botanic gar- 
den a wilderness. His successor has there- 
fore to struggle at one and the same time 
with the difficulty of restoring the credit of 
the professorship, and with the expense of 
regenerating the garden. For the first, we 
may fully trust to the talents of Dr. Dau- 
beny; for the second, although the funds of 
the garden itself are unable to render any 
assistance, the munificence and zeal of the 
Professor, backed by a legacy from Dr. Wil- 
liams and the liberality of several members 
of the University, have already, in the course 
of a few weeks, produced a fund, which, al- 
though as yet quite inadequate to cover the 
expenses that must unavoidably be incurred, 
holds out a prospect of the speedy restoration 
of all that is most essential. The present 
pamphlet is published in aid of the yee 
tion; and on that account alone it would 
have a claim to a favourable reception, in- 
dependently of its intrinsic merits, which are 
such as to lead us to entertain great expec- 
tations of the result of the author's appoint- 
ment. 

Fortunately for Oxford, Dr. Daubeny is 
aman in easy circumstances, to whom the 
emoluments of a professorship are of less 
moment than the advancement of science. 
If it were otherwise, the prospects of him who 
has to depend entirely upon the revenue of 
the important chair of Chemistry in the great 
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University of Oxford, are wretched beyond 
belief :— 


“That entire devotion of mind to the pur- 
suits of science which has enabled the indivi- 
duals above alluded to (Rose, Mitscherlich, 
Stromeyer, and Thomson,) to reach the emi- 
nence upon which they stand, (in Berlin, Got- 
tingen, and Glasgow,) can hardly be looked te 
from the Professor in this University, who, unless 
he should be fortunate enough to possess some 
independent resources, must consent to regard 
the pursuit of chemistry as a subordinate object 
to that of medical practice, seeing that the most 


assiduous discharge of his duties as professor, | 


the most felicitous mode of expounding the 
truths of science in his capacity of lecturer, and 
even the most signal success as an experimen- 
talist, can never, under the existing regulations, 
enable him to realize from his professorship a 
pittance sufficient to meet even the most moderate 
views in life.” 

Such is the state of natural science at Ox- 
ford, and such the effects of the permission 
of the authorities that chemistry should be 
taught—such the mockery of mankind by 
those who possess control over the opinions 
of the rising aristocracy of England. 

We beg particular attention to this quota- 
tion, for it is not made in anger—it comes 
not from any hostile stranger, nor has it been 
produced by vexation of spirit,—for the emo- 
luments of the professorship are a matter of 
little importance to the present holder: it is 
imade incidentally by a sincere friend of the 
University. ‘To this simple statement of Dr. 


Daubeny we accordingly appeal as a full and | 
? | 


unanswerable corroboration of what we have 
advanced regarding the Oxford system of 


education, and as complete evidence of its | 
deplorable effects upon a branch of human | 


knowledge, with which mere attainments in 
classical learning will not for one instant be 


drag ae: s 
as Tone “lea » University, | comnect ort ‘ 
compared beye nd the Ww alls ¢ { the Uni ersity | furnishing us, too, every day with fresh instruc- 
A science which, in its relations to the in- | lig, 


terests and welfare of the world, is among the 
very highest to which the mind of man can 


be applied, is described as being incapable | 


of producing to its professor “a pittance 
sufficient to meet even the most moderate 
views in life”! 

If such be the case with chemistry, the 
state of other branches of natural history at 
Oxford must be yet more deplorable, if in- 
deed that be possible; and it must require 
no common share of zeal and disinterested- 
ness, to induce a man to undertake the duties 
of the botanical chair. It is, however, filled 
at last in a manner that leaves little to desire. 
Dr. Daubeny’s inaugural discourse is a clear 
exposition of the leading doctrines of modern 


botanical science, and a guarantee that the | 


aimless puerilities of the Linnzan school are 


finally, and for ever, expelled from their last | 


stronghold in England; for although in the 


work before us they are touched with a gentle | 


hand, and as if in deference to the opinions 
of the late Professor, it is clear that the man 
who could pen such a paragraph as the fol- 
lowing, has his mind too richly stored with 
the true philosophy of science, to bow before 
the Baal of prejudice and absurdity :— 
“According then to the views, which I have just 
beenattempting to establish, all organized beings, 
when compared one with another, present groups 
of greater or lesser extent, which themselves 
form parts of groups embracing a still wider 
range, and are divisible into others of a subor- 
dinate description. Each group is subject to 
two classes of laws—the first producing that 











regular order in which its organs are disposed, 
or, in other words, the symmetry of its organi- 
zation—the second being the action of the pro- 
cesses of vitality, from which often result de- 
rangements in the symmetry of its parts, to 
such a degree, that their natural disposition is 
often completely disguised. This derangement 
of the normal structure may be ascribed to the 
abortion of certain organs, to their alteration 
in form and appearance, and to adhesions be- 
tween organs of the same or of different de- 
scriptions. 


the influence of the circumstances which tend to 
modify the structure in each particular case, 
and abstracting them, so as to ascertain the true 


type and character of the group; just as the | 
| mineralogist seeks to discover the primitive 
form of a crystal, when marked by the changes | 


occasioned in it, owing to the regular subtrac- 
tion of its molecules, and other causes. 

“If I have succeeded in rendering my mean- 
ing intelligible, it will, I think, appear that the 
putting into practice these rules atiords no bad 
exercise of the mental powers, and will serve 


to establish the position with which I set out, | 


that something more than mere tact and memory 
are requisite for an accomplished botanist. In- 
deed, at Geneva, where this study constitutes 


a necessary part of every course of liberal edue | 


cation, we find it recommended on the score 


of its utility in disciplining the understanding, | ep m - 
) phe pte 8 | and exhibits, as in a mirror, the manners of 


by the examples and applications it affords, of 
those strict and severe principles of reasoning 
which are unfolded to us by logicians. 

* Based, indeed, as systematic botany now is, 
upon an insight into the structure and functions 
of plants; requiring for its due elucidation a 
continual reference to the principles of che- 
mistry and of general physics ; affording to the 


Divine some of the most beautiful illustrations 
| of design with which nature can supply him, as 


well as of the most delicate subjects of inquiry 
connected with the doctrine of final causes; 


tion in the materia medica, agriculture, and the 
arts of life; and with all this combining the 
strongest incentives to healthful exercise of 
mind and body, and to frequent communings 
with the works of nature,—botany is no ignoble 
or barren occupation, and may fairly lay claim 
to the countenance, not only of every medical 
establishment, but also of all bodies and societies 
of men, established for the advancement of 
general education.” 


Ilistory of Scotland. By Patrick Fraser 
Tytler, Esq. Vol. V. Edinburgh: Tait. 


Tuts is the fifth volume of a work, faithful, 


| instructive, earnest, and sometimes eloquent. 


A clear and accurate history of Scotland was 
much wanted; the elder annalists are far too 
credulous, though their legends contain vivid 
pictures of popular belief; the later histo- 
rians, including both Lord Hailes and Ro- 
bertson, are too mistrustful and suspicious. 
Mr. Tytler places himself between them, and 
has endeavoured, we think successfully, to 
write a well-connected and consistent narra- 
tive of the fortunes of his native country. 
Nor has he contented himself with judging 
between ancient credulity and modern un- 
belief; he has: gone patiently through the 


i ° “le ¢ isl: . oe he 
national records of the island he has had | dressed the people, and, after a brief career of 
access to the documents of noble families, | 


and with these hitherto hidden lights before 


annals, 





| comes every day more wonderful. 

“ Now the art of classifying objects according | 
to the natural system, consists in appreciating | 
| battled it out and was victorious. 





It is the history indeed of a very smajj 
nation; yet the long, and stern, and sue 
cessful struggles of a people against the 
wisdom, the wiles, and the vigour of a king. 
dom four times their strength in bone and 
muscle, and forty times more affluent—ap. 
other name for nerves—is well worth oyp 
contemplation. The history of Scotland is 
strange one: and the wonder of her not 
being worried and eaten by England he. 
Some- 
times she escaped by accident; sometimes 
by stratagem, and now and then she boldly 
She was 
stunned, but never subdued ; if her strength 
failed her in summer’s heat she rose ye- 
freshed in winter’s storms, and won back 
among the snows what she had lost amon 
the flowers. Her nobles were often venal— 


| Nay, traitorous, and her princes rash and 
| weak; yet her heart was sound and w- 
daunted, nor did she ever want a hero of her 


own in the hour of need to succour and re- 
deem her. 

The history before us extends from the 
year 1497 to the year 1545, and includes the 


| reigns of James [V., James V., and part of 


that of Queen Mary. ‘The narrative is en- 
riched with touches of personal character 
and martial anecdote ; it is often dramatic; 


the times. 

We shall give, as a specimen of the au- 
thor’s style, his account of the martyrdom of 
the accomplished Patrick Hamilton, who 
perished in the first out-burst of the Refor- 
mation: it is simple and affecting :— 

«* The reconciliation of the archbishop (Bea- 
ton) to his powerful rivals, and his re-admission 
to a share in the government, were signalised 
by a lamentable event,—the arraignment and 
death of Patrick Hamilton, abbot of Ferne, 
the earliest, and, in some respects, the most 
eminent of the Scottish martyrs. This youthful 


| sufferer was the son of Sir Patrick Hamilton, 


of Kincavil, and Catherine Stewart, a daughter 
of the Duke of Albany. Educated at St. An- 
drew’s, in what was then esteemed the too 
liberal philosophy of John Mair, the master of 
Knox and Buchanan, he early distinguished 
himself by a freedom of mind, which detected 
and despised the tenets of the schoolmen. He 
afterwards imbibed, probably from the treatises 
of Luther, a predilection for the new doctrines; 
and, being summoned before an ecclesiastical 
council, he preferred, at that time, when his 
faith was still unsettled, an escape to the conti 
nent, to the dangerous glory of defending his 
opinions. At Wittenberg, he sought and ob- 
tained the friendship of Luther and Melanch- 
thon; they recommended him to the care of 
Lambert, the head of the university of Mar- 
purg, and by this eminently learned and pious 
scholar Hamilton became fully instructed in the 
truth. No sooner did a full conviction of the 
errors of the Romish church take possession of 
his mind, than a change seemed to be wrought 
in his character; he that before had been scep- 
tical and timid, became courageous, almost to 
rashness, and, resisting the tears and entreaties 
of his affectionate master, declared his resolue 
tion of returning to Scotland, and preaching 
the faith in his native country. He embarked, 
arrived in 1527 at St. Andrew's, publicly ad- 


useiulness and zeal, was arrested by the ecclesi- 


: | astical arm, and thrown into prison. His youth 
him, has been enabled to add a new and a 


striking interest to some of the most moving | 
as well as important events in our northern | 


(he was then only twenty-eight), his talents, 
his amiable and gentle manners, interested all 
in his favour; and many attempts were made 
to induce him to retract his opinions, or, at 
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Jeast, to cease to disturb the tranquillity of the 
church, by their promulgation to the people. 
But all was in vain; he justly considered this 
tranquillity, not the stillness of true peace, but 
the sleep of ignorance and death; he defended 


his doctrines with such pious earnestness and 


deep acquaintance with scripture, that Ale $s, a 
Catholic priest, who had visited him in his cell, 
with a desire to shake his resolution, became 
himself a convert to the captive. and he was at 
jast condemned as an obstinate heretic, and led 
tothe stake. On the scaffold, he turned atiec- 
tionately to his servant, who had long attended 
him, and, taking off his gown, coat, and cap, 
bad him receive all the worldly goods now lett 
him to bestow, and with them the example of 
pis death. ‘ What I am about to suffer, my 


dear friend,’ said he, ‘ appears fearful and bitter 


to the flesh; but, remember, it is the entrance 
to everlasting life, which none shall possess who 
deny their lord.’ In the midst of his torments, 
which, from the awkwardness of the executioner, 
were protracted and excruciating, he ceased not 


» exhort those who stood near, exhibiting a | 
to e by 5 


meekness and unaffected courage, which made 
a deep impression. Lifting up his eyes to 
Heaven, he exclaimed, ‘ How long, O God! 
shall darkness cover this kingdom? How long 


wilt thou suffer this tyranny of men?’ and when | 


death at last came to his relief, he expired with 
these blessed words upon his lips, ‘ Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit.’ 
Hamilton were explained by himself in a small 


Latin treatise, which has been translated by | 
Fox, and incorporated in his Book of Martyrs. | 
It contains a clear and scriptural exposition of | 


the manner in which a sinuer is justitied before 
God, through faith in Jesus Christ, and a beau- 
tiful commentary on some of the principal 
Christian graces. Although occasionaliy quaint 
and obscure, it proves that the mind of this 
good man was far in advance of his age, at least 
in Scotland.” 

We recommend this work to all lovers of 
history. ‘The author belongs to a house 
which has done much for the literature of 
Scotland ; his grandfather was signalized by 
Burns for his memorable defence of Queen 
Mary; his father, Lord Wodchouselee, aided 


in throwing light on the music and song of | 
& Vs 4 


his country, and was, besides, learned and 
7? ? 


eloquent; he is himself pursuing an equally 


honourable career—and with a spirit of re- 
search and discrimination superior to his 
ancestors. 


Ayesha, the Maid of Kars. By the Author 
of ‘ Zohrab,’ ‘ Hajji Baba,’ &c. London: 
Bentley. 


A proper thorough-going romance, with that | 
i oe z 


sweet old line, 
Love will still be lord of all, 


for its text—the scene laid in the land of 


the East, the characters of which rise vi- 


vidly before our eyes, and perform their | 


parts, not as phantoms, but as men and 


women,—is not to be received without honour | 


due, in these days of dearth, Such a book is 
the one before us—its hero, a young, hand- 
some, generous, brave English lord, who is 
travelling for his pleasure, falls in love with 
the fair maid of Kars,—after the good fashion 
of the youths in the Arabian Nights, who 


were smitten past remedy by some white | 


hand arranging flowers on a balcony, or 
some star-like eye peeping from behind the 
corner of a veil, as its owner was on her way 
to noon-prayers. ‘The crosses which come 
between the Frank youth and the Moslem 
maiden—wild adventures of captivity among 


The leading doctrines of | 


| ey 
an almost perpendicular cone ; be 
cap, which is a cylinder emanating from the | 








the Yezidies or worshippers of Satan—and 


the intrigues of a certain Cara Bey, (wicked 


enough to have claimed the title of Beelzebub, | 
prince of devils,) with Zabetta, Ayesha’s | 


mother (we will not give so much as a hint 
of the plot) and their consequences, form 
the substance of the tale; our interest in 


first volume, to the fizis of the third. Its 
dialogue is throughout spirited and national 


—its dramatis persone distinct, and having | 


all good parts to play. We will first treat 
our readers to a peep at the arch villain of 
the story :— 

** Who is the Cara Bey whom you mentioned 
just now?’ said Osmond to Mustafa; ‘ I have 
heard of him before, but I did not know that we 
were near his territory.’ * * * 


an impurity: ‘ Cara Bey! 
he is Satan, he is a black Yezidi, a worshipper of 
the devil! he is without conimiseration, without 
law; cares neither for Sultan nor Shah; if he 
catches you, he leaves you clean naked,’ at the 
same time showing the palm of his hand, ‘ that 
is, if he does not murder you first. He is a 
thief; his father was a thief; his grandfather 
was a thief; 
all his grandchildren the same! What more can 
[ say?’ 

*““*Where does this fellow dwell?’ 
mond, smiling at the hereditary honours, up and 
down, whic 
devoted Cara Bey: ‘shall we travel any way 
through his country ?’ 


“*He hives,’ said Mustafa, ‘ in a castle,’ as | 


he pointed his hand in a northerly slant, ‘ close 
to the Russian border, in a castle which is like 

my cap.’ 
“<The simile was excellent, inasmuch as he 
intended to say that the castle was situated on 
because a Tatar’s 


head, terminates at the top by a round yellow 
knob, which may well stand for a castle, and 
which did so in Musiafa’s mind when he made 
the simile. 

“ «Nobody has ever taken the castle, nobody 
can take it,’ continued Mustafa. 
has tried—the Kizzilbash has tried—the Mos- 
cove has tried—all have come to nothing—all 


bosh! 'There he sits, like the black eagle, oa his | 


x” 


‘ 1- 1. ry ane 
rocs, look tor prey. 


This, we think “ pretty considerable” pre- | 


paration for mischief; but, ere he appears on 
the scene in visible presence, the hero has to 
become known to Ayesha, the heroine—and 
Zabetta, whose determined spirit of coquetry, 
and contempt of her husband and the dul- 
ness of Kars as a residence, is admirably 
maintained to the last. ‘The manner in which 
she turns her abduction by Cara Bey to ad- 
vantage, is told with a spirit second only to 
his who imagined Lady Hameline de Croye 
—writing of the Black Boar of Ardennes as 
“her William.” 

In preference to one of the love scenes, we 
give the introduction of Osman to the Sultan 
of Kars, and some of the talk of the “ Wise 
men of the Kast.” 

“ In the further corner of the ottoman which 
surrounded the apartment, he perceived a moun- 
tain of shawls, furs, and tufied beard, through 
which peered a pair of cyes anda nose. He 
could scarcely make out what it could be until 
he saw it move, when he ascertained that it 
contained a man, and that man the Pasha. 
Opposite to him sat a reverend Turk, of re- 
spectable and handsome presence, who he after- 


. . tg | again, ‘ Khosh geldin ;’ 
oof! he is a Sheitan, | again, ‘ Ahosh geldin ; 


all his children will be thieves, and | 


} 
said Os- | 


Mustafa had conferred upon the | 


‘The Turk | 


' who was standing among the 


| tain irritating seasons are apt to be very f 


wards learned was Suleiman Aga, Ayesha’s 
reputed father ; and lower down was squatted 
a littte sour-faced man, dressed like a priest, 
the Iman cf an adjacent mosque. ‘The end of 
the room was crowded with chiboukchies or pipe- 
men, shoe-bearers, cloak-bearers, and other 
attendants, among whom also stood Mustafa and 


. . a “ | Stasso. 
which never flagged from the first page of the | 


* As soon as Osmond had taken his seat, 
which he did ona place pointed out to him, 
the Pasha said, ‘Ahosk geldin—you are wel- 
come!’ 

*© © Khosh bulduk—well found,’ answered Os- 
mond, nothing abashed. 

** Afier about a minute’s pause, during which 
Suleiman Aga looked neither to the right nor 
left, and the priest had cast a scrutinising eye 
over Osmond, the Pasha again opened his lips 


| and said, ‘ Kiefiniz ayi me—is your humour 
. : ; good ?’ 
“ ¢Cara Bey! Aman! aman!—pity! pity!’ at | 8° d 
the same time taking hold of the lappel of his | 
| jacket, and shaking it as if he would throw off 


* * Good,’ said Osmond, with asevere gravity. 
“ After another long interval, the Pasha said 
to which Osmond said, 
‘IT am your servant.’ * * * 

“When the coffee had been disposed of, the 
voice of the priest was heard in the smoke ad- 
dressing the Pasha: alluding to Osmond, he 
suid, ‘ Kim boo—whio is that ?’ 

“¢This is our friend,’ said the Pasha in a 
good-natured voice; ‘this is an English Bey- 
zadeh, or lord’s son. Is it not so?’ said he, 
turning to Mustafi 

“¢YVes, O Effendi!’ said Mustafa. 

“Who are you?’ said the priest, turning 
round to Mustafa. 

“¢f am the Tatar Aga,’ answered Mustafa. 

** Hai! hai!’ sighed the priest with a sort 
of recondite sigh, and then stroking down his 
face he mumbled his profession of faith, and 
finished it by ejaculating, 
praise be to God!’ as if he would have said, 
‘Thank heaven 1am what Iam!’ 

“ After another long interval, the Pasha turn- 
ed to Osmond and ingt ‘lave you pipes 
ia your country? have you tobacco ?’ 

**No,’ said Osmond; these, none; 
we do not generally smoke.’ 

‘Upon which, the Pasha slowly turning hime 
self towards Suleiman Aga, dropping his fea- 


' 
* Shukiar allahi— 


red, 


mW 
“ilke 


y 
he 


tures into a look of pity and coniempt, said in 
an under tone, ‘ —they are animals !? 
“Suleiman Aga dropped his features Into a 


similar Jook, shook his head, and said, ‘ What 


Th ot. ic 
42iVa Gel 


is to be done ?’ 

“Several minutes now elapsed, when the 
quired, ‘ ifave you horses in your 

‘e have horses,’ answered Osmond. 

¢ ayi—very well,’ said the 


Pasha. 
Mir al t 


w—the chief of the stable, 
attendants, a well 

ity said,—* May 
they have horses, 


dressed man, in a tone of hu 
the Pasha live many years! 

bat they make them all begu ldings, and 
they cut their tails off, as Allah is great! 

“¢is it so?’ said the Pasha, without the least 
emotion, although he slowly ejaculated, ‘ Allah! 
Allah” 

“Suleiman Aga and the priest also said 
* Allah !—Allah !’ 

“The Pasha again turning his eyes towards 
Suleiman Aga, said, ‘ Delii der—they are mad- 
men!’ 

“ ¢ Ne apalum—what can we do?’ said Sulei- 
man Aga in a tone of resignation.’ ” 

Here is a fight of camels :— 

“These otherwise passive creatures, at cer- 
ViouS.e 
When male is brought face to face to male, all 
their evil passions are awakened, and the mo- 
ment they are at liberty they fly at each other 
with corresponding violence. Ata given order 
from the Pasha, a magnificent camel, his mouth 


| white with foam, his tongue performing curious 
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convolutions, emitting loud and hoarse cries, was 
led forth by two men, who were scarcely strong 
enough to restrain his impetuosity. He was 
g ‘ily caparisoned with a saddle of crimson, green, 
and yellow cloth, his head being decked with a 
bridle glittering with inlaid shells and worsted 


tassels; he was, moreover, ornamented about | 
the upper arm of the leg with armlets, also in- | 


laid with shells. This fine animal now no longer 
wore the usual calm and patient aspect of his 
race; for his nature appeared quite changed ; 
his neck and head were erect, his eye flashed 
fire, and, the moment he perceived his opponent 
approaching from an opposite quarter, it was 
almost impossible to restrain him. 

“ At the word ‘ Gitsin’ from the Pasha, both 
the animals were slipt from their rein, and they 
rushed upon each other with astonishing agility. 
Their mode of attack is very much that of 
wrestlers; their bite is terrible, but, being both 
muzzled, they were harmless. They made the 
most dexterous use of their necks as well as of 
their legs in trying to throw each other down, 
twisting and writhing, giving way, then advanc- 
ing with contortions the most singular, which, 
although graceless, were nevertheless not defi- 
cient in picturesque effect. The Turks appeared 
much interested in the result of the fight: from 
anxiety they could scarcely smoke—bets were 
laid—their own calm nature, so like that of the 
animal itself, was roused, and more words were 
heard among the crowd at that morhent than 
perhaps are ever spoken throughout the year at 
Kars. At length the result was declared to be 
in favour of the Pasha’s camel, who, by certain 
able combinations between his neck and legs, 
had managed to pin his adversary to the ground, 
where he lay motionless and unresisting, until 
he was at length dragged away, amidst the ex- 
clamations of Mashallah! and Evallah! of the 
surrounding audience.” 

We must refer our readers to the volume 
for exciting adventures—and those who like 
to have some “ bread” with their “ sack,” 
will find the account of the Yezidies curious 
and interesting. 

We had marked many other passages for 
extract, but must content ourselves with the 
above, and a short anecdote, with which we 
shall close our notice, having already assured 
our readers that we have done our best to 
interfere with their enjoyment of the story 
as little as possible—for read the book they 
must. 

“Osmond had observed among the convicts a 
young Turk, whose spirits seemed never to flag, 
who was foremost in work as well as in fun, and 
whose general appearance interested him in his 
favour. He made his acquaintance and learned 
his story, which was as follows: 

“* He was a galiongi, or sailor. He had been 
pressed into the service of the fleet at Constan- 
tinople, and was allowed to wear arms, which is 
otherwise interdicted in the capital. Being short 
of money, he and a companion in the service 
devised this ingenious mode of acquiring some. 
Having bought a fat hen, they went into the 
suburb of Galata, which is situated on uneven 
ground, and one standing at the top of a street, 
the other at the bottom, when a passenger went 
by, the man at the top of the street obliged him 
to buy the hen for a given price, and when he 
had got to the bottom, the other took it away 
from him by force : thus selling and stealing the 
hen by turns, they reaped an easy harvest. They 
had succeeded beyond their expectations on the 
first day, and determined to continue their spe- 
culation. On the next, having taken post as 


before, a slow and solemn Turk, looking like a 
merchant, was seen making towards them. The 
man atthe top of the street immediately stopped 
him, and exclaimed, ‘ Here, friend, here is a 
fowl.’—‘So be it,’ said the merchant,—‘ You 








must buy it, in the name of Allah!’—‘In the 
name of Allah! I will not.’.—‘ You will not,’ 
said the armed man, ‘then we shall see.’ Upon 
which, he drew his yatagan, and with his hand 
uplifted, said, ‘ Buy, or you die!’—‘If such is 
the case,’ said the merchant, not in the least 
discomposed, ‘then I buy.’—Upon which he 
paid his money, took the fowl in his hand, and 
walked down the hill. When he had reached 
the other rogue, he was again stopped.—‘ To my 
surprise,’ said the narrator to Osmond, ‘ I saw 
the merchant turn round and make a sign, as I 
thought, to me; but lo! a body of three or four 
men rushed down the hill, and seizing my com- 
panion, ove of them drew his sword, and before 
the poor devil could look round, his head was 
cut off as clean as a pumpkin might be from its 
stalk. I immediately took to my heels, and ran 
for my life—the race was one of life or death, 
until I came to the sea, when I immediately 
plunged in, and saved myself by clambering up 
the side of a boat and rowing off. I found that 
the supposed merchant was the Sultan in per- 
son; he had been informed of our trick, and 
had himself come in disguise to punish it. Orders 
were sent to the fleet to discover me—an offer 
of pardon was announced if I would give my- 
self up—1 did—here I am—What can I say 
more ?’”” 








The West India Sketch Book. London: 


Whittaker. 


We shall treat the second volume of this 
work as we did the first some weeks ago— 
extract a few passages from it to speak for 
themselves, and not trouble the reader with 
comments of our own. 

First—the following sketch of the deserted 
residence of a West India planter may not 
be uninteresting :— 

“On an estate called Estridge’s, in the parish 
of Nicola Town, there is a magnificent avenue of 
cabbage palms, probably superior in arrange- 
ment, in luxuriance, and general effect, to any 
thing of the kind in the West Indies. They are 
planted equi-distant in two double rows, extend- 
ing nearly a quarter of a mile, from the sugar- 
works of the estate, to the spot where its owner 
formerly resided, and where four of these living 
Corinthian columns rear their lofty capitals 
round the site of the building. The works of 
this estate are of very superior construction. 
The boiling-house, curing-house, and distillery, 
are all commodiously arranged under one roof, 
and the external appearance of the building, 
with its steeple, clock, &c., conveys a magnifi- 
cent idea of the importance of the establishment, 
compared with most of the works in the island. 
The windmill is also on a large scale; and the 
manager’s house, the hospital for the sick ne- 
groes, the extensive stores, tradesmen’s shops, 
stables, cattle-pens, &c., indicate, not less dis- 
tinctly, the great profits of a West Indian estate 
in times gone by, and the immense capital ne- 
cessarily embarked in it, than the ruins of 
the proprietor’s dwelling, and the forlorn and 
desolated spot in the vicinity of them, * where 
once the garden smiled,’ exhibit the condition 
to which this description of property has now 
fallen. * * * 

“ A singular uniformity prevails in the height 
of the trees, and their dimensions and distance 
from each other; and seen in perspective within 
the avenue, they represent collectively three 
long vaulted aisles with fluted sides: whilst the 
rustling of the verdant roof, the mellow shade 
which prevails beneath it, and the cool currents 
of air passing between the stems, diffuse a hal- 
lowing softness, and a spirit of calm repose 
about the spot, which irresistibly dispose the 
mind to meditation, presenting, at the same 
time, a singular contrast to the expanded vivid- 
ness of the cultivated fields beyond it, glowing 








beneath the dazzling splendour of a tropical 
sun.” 

The description of a descent into the crater 
of a volcano in St. Eustatia, is also worth 
extracting :— ; 

“ Having partaken of the viaticum, we prose. 
cuted the undertaking on foot, entering imme. 
diately the thick, and, in some places, impene- 
trable, forest of stunted trees, which clothe the 
rugged acclivities to the very edge of the crater, 
The entangled underwood and loose rocks 
greatly impeded our progress, but we gained the 
summit in about three quarters of an hour from 
Ahman’s, with less difficulty than we had been 
led to expect, although so prodigiously affected 
by sudatory emissions, that we might reasonably 
have apprehended the influence of a dissolvent 
charm, as a punishment for our temerity in ven. 
turing so near to the ‘ Devil’s Punch-bowl,’ Ip 
such cases, resolute action overcomes the most 
fearful consequences, so we prepared to walk 
into it. But what a magnificent scene lay before 
us !—Immediately at our feet a broad belt of 
dense forest, with green and russet hues of 
various shades glowing in the expanded beams 
of the meridian sun, represented an impeue- 
trable barrier between us and the ‘ busy world’ 
which lay beyond it. The more lively and diver- 
sified forms of the plantations, broken by clus- 
ters of trees and detached dwellings, the distant 
town, and the many varied objects that denote 

active industry, deriving distinctness in the 
distance more from association than from posi- 
tive assurance—the white fringe of the foaming 
surf that broke upen the shores, and the encir- 
cling ocean bounding the range of sight, formed 
a picture of exquisite combination and effect. 
Such a picture as 

aves reason, faith, and conscience, all our own. 

The descent into the crater, although less fatigu- 
ing, was no less difficult than the course to ar- 
rive at its summit; being in some places nearly 
perpendicular, and safety depending on the 
trunks and boughs of the trees which grow from 
between the fissures of the rocks, among which 
were several coffee-trees, and others of greater 
dimensions; and we involuntarily stopped occa- 
sionally to measure the obstructions in our re- 
turn. We were, however, amply compensated 
for our trouble upon reaching the bottom, where 
vegetation was equally dense, and of much 
larger growth, denying us the privilege of mak- 
ing a fair estimate of the extent of the level it 
occupied, but which appeared somewhere about 
twenty acres. There were several wild banana 
or plaintain plants, and coffee-trees, intermixed 
with larger productions in wild luxuriance ; and 
near to a small clear pool of water stood a silk 
cotton tree, on whose trunk were carved several 
names, among which was that of the German 
missionary, Schwartz, who visited the spot many 
years before us.” 

So much for nature—now for a little 
human nature, beginning with a specimen of 
the freedom of negro speech :— 

“One of these incorrigible tormentors of new 
comers to their dominions (mosquitos), had 
settled on a gentleman’s nose, whose erubes- 
cence indicated luxurious habits, and having as 
quickly departed—‘ Eh, me Gad,’ exclaimed a 
negro servant with vociferous exultation, ad- 
dressing himself to the vagrant bloodsucker, 
‘you no tan dere long—you burn you foot, eh?’” 

Some of their proverbs are pithy and cha- 
racteristic :— 

“*Eh, me Gad! look da!’ they will say, 
upon seeing a negro wench who has exchanged 
her working attire for a muslin or cambric frock 
—‘aw nebber see de like—aw really gran— 
cockaw-benny tun a yellah tail +!’—and if the 

« +* Look there! I never see the like—1 really grand 
—acockaw-benny,’ asmail coarse fish which the negres 
despise, ‘has turned a yellow-tail,’ a large beautiful fish 
held in great esteem.” 
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ae 


lady happen to evince more than ordinary pride, 


mpt, she will probably hear, by way of 
. a" r Nawngaw ak len no Yyab no 
head’—pride was the cause of crabs having no 
heads—a saying which, among themselves, 
admits of this exposition: that when all ani- 
mals were called together to receive their heads, 
the crabs were so proud of their walk, so differ- 
ent from other creatures, that they continued 
walking backward and forward to show those 
that were passing and repassing their elegant 
steps, and this they continued so long, that when 
they applied for their heads, they were all gore. 
And if, perchance, in barter among themselves, 
they imagine the proposed bargain to be against 
them, they will observe with peculiar archness of 
expression, ‘ h, éh, you tink me fodl ?—aw 
sabbey berry well—dat time de cockroach hab 
dance, him no hax fowl fu cum daf.’” 


Nor less curious are the anecdotes of the 
wrong-headedness and ignorance of the sable 
race :— 

“The plantation negroes, who, in their pre- 
sent state of mental infancy, may with truth be 
regarded as children of larger growth, are natu- 
rally very inquisitive, and the females evince a 
degree of curiosity for which their sex is so par- 
ticularly remarkable. Those who happen to be 
attached to the house as domestics, have a 
greater scope for the indulgence of this propen- 
sity, and they never fail, as often as opportunity 
offers, to feast their inquiring eyes with a minute 
examination of whatever their master or mistress 
may possess, generally manifesting a supersti- 
tious veneration towards instruments of science, 
or such articles whose utility may happen to be 
beyond their comprehension. A whimsical illus- 
tration of this fact came to our knowledge in this 
island—a poor girl who had been a house ser- 
vant, and who, for ill conduct had been turned 
into the field to work with the gang, suddenly 
exhibited the most singular gesticulations, by 
dropping her hoe, assuming a stooping posture, 
gathering her clothes round her legs, fixing her 
eyes on one spot, and screaming most vocifer- 
ously, ‘Oh, me Massa, me Massa.’ Her master 
perceived her in this situation through his tele- 
scope from the house, with her eyes fixed on the 
focus ; and her frantic gestures induced him to 
go to the field to ascertain the cause—poor 
Beneba was by this time quiet enough, although 
still panting with fatigue. It turned out that 
the spy-glass had been the cause of her fright; 
her curiosity, when in the house, having induced 
her to take a peep through it, after her master 
had been using it as a night-glass with the day 
lens out. Everything appeared to her topsy- 
turvy ; the girl was petrified with astonishment, 
and when she afterwards beheld the bewitched 
instrument, which she called the ‘ Jumbegun,’ 
levelled at herself, she at once imagined that 
her head was placed where her heels should be !” 

After all, perhaps the best things in the 
book are the illustrative sketches, which are 
graphic and interesting. 





Die Magyaren : Erste Abtheilung, Das Ver- 
lobungsfest xu Murany. [The Magyars: 
First Part, the Betrothment-festival at 
Murany.| By Alexander Bronikowski. 
Leipzig: Wigand; London, Richter & Co. 

Bronikowskl, a Pole by descent, is a Saxon 

by birth; but, after the peace of Tilsit, he so 

far renewed his connexion with the land of 
his sires, as to make one of the Polish legion 
that followed the dazzling career of Napoleon, 
until his fall. He then entered the Polish 


“t*You think me a fool, eh:—I understand very 
Well, that time the cockroaches have a dance, they 
ask fowls to come there ;’ for the obvious reason, 

that the fowls would devour the dancing gentry. 
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service, as Poland was constituted by the 
Vienna Congress ; but, subsequently, dissatis- 
fied with the Russian government, he returned 
to Dresden, and in 1825 became a novelist. 
Since then, he has, we believe, published not 
less than thirty volumes; great part of which 
are occupied with historical romances, found- 
ed upon the early history of Poland. These 
arenaturally his most interesting productions: 
but they are past, and our business is with 
the living present ; wherefore, what we have 
to say of this author's tales, must be taken 
from his ‘Magyars.’ This historical novel is 
the first, apparently, of a series, upon the 
troubles of Hungary, (our readers are pro- 
bably aware, that in his native tongue, the 
Hungarian calls himself a Magyar,) and vi- 
vidly delineates the great confederacy, rather 
than conspiracy, of the Hungarian Mag- 
nates, towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, for the maintenance or recovery of their 
constitutional rights, violated by the Emperor 
Leopold I. It opens with a striking picture 
of the Hungarian peasantry :— 

It was a pleasant summer evening; a heavy 
rain had followed a stormy day, and been suc- 
ceeded by a serene sky and a reviving coolness. 
The drops yet hung on the blades of grass, on 
the leaves of the fruit trees, and sparkled like 
pearls of crystal on the branches of ripening 
bloom-covered grapes. A fresh breeze curled 
the transparent waters of the Jolsva stream, and 
swelled the sails of the boats that floated down 
to meet the River Sajo, with which the former 
united at no great distance. Upon the streams 
and their banks, everywhere resounded songs, 
as if answering each other, some of sportive 
purport, of sudden and almost provoking modu- 
lations, but mostly simple and plaintive; all, 
however, were chaunted by women. 

Whether it were from need of the repose, to 
which the peasant of that district so gladly and 
entirely resigns himself at the close of his day’s 
work, or the accustomed effect of the national 
gravity and silence, or that both were increased 
by the condition of the times, the men took 
as little share in the mirth of the women and 
girls, as in their labours, which, continuing all 
day uninterruptedly within their house or cot- 
tage, were renewed with double zeal and punc- 
tuality upon the return of the master. 

The peasant, either under his own roof or be- 
fore his door, comforted his body in an easy 
chair, with his pipe and a cool tankard, com- 
placently allowing his wife, daughters, or maid- 
servants, to settle his cushions. He put forth 
his hand only to take hold of his cup, or food, 
which last was served up to him ready divided 
into mouthfuls; and the indolence with which 
he performed this last task, seemed to intimate 
that he thought even this too much trouble, and 
regretted that he could not make it over also 
to his female train. When he had completed 
the agreeably laborious business of eating, he 
settled himself in his seat, drew the big-bellied 
wine-jug nearer, pushed his cap on one side, 
and with the gravity of the Pasha, who held his 
court in but too close a vicinity, gave a sign, 
upon which his harem, if we may so name the 
modest women of a Catholic Christian farm, 
quickly forming a domestic choir, raised the 
songs which we have just alluded to. 

The purport of these songs was sometimes 
the sorrows of unhappy, or the joys of happy 
love, sometimes the warlike deeds of earlier or 
of later times. As he listened to the first, the 
master of the house occasionally stroked his 
chin, and gave his elderly wife a significant 
look, meant to remind her of long-vanished 
days, and which she returned with humble ten- 
derness ; but, when the latter greeted his ear, 
if, as was generally the case, he had been in the 





army, he drew himself up as he sat, puffed out 
his cheeks, curled his mustachios, and, excited 
by his recollections, blended with the clear and 
soft warbling, a low growling bass. 

But not unfrequently did he interrupt the 
concert, intended to do him honour, and afford 
him amusement, by a rough domineering word to 
the wife, that convinced her of the difference 
between “formerly” and ‘ now,” between the 
complaisant wooer, and the crabbed husband, or 
by a rebuke seasoned with a favourite oath, if, 
during the amorous ditties, the son looked too 
hard at the young buxom servant girl, or the 
daughter moved too near a neighbour’s son, re- 
buffs abundantly proving to those on whom they 
lighted, that the old soldier maintained strict 
discipline and military subordination in his 
household. So passed the evening, till night- 
fall summoned the women to the flax heckle or 
the spinning-wheel, by the light of a burning 
fir-splinter, and the despot of this little empire 
tohis bed, prepared in the same room, in which 
henceforward a deep, respectful silence prevail- 
ed, until the whole family, having completed 
the day’s task, sought their sleeping births in the 
loft, with the exception of the head female ser- 
vant, the wedded mistress of the house, who, as- 
serting her privilege, crept with stealthy pace 
to the bed of the master, and took her place 
there with the caution necessary to avoid awak- 
ing the already snoring occupant. 

Most of the characters are well drawn and 
discriminated, especially those of the haughty 
Magnates of Hungary, with all their several 
gradations, from the purest patriotism, in the 
Palatine, Count Veselényi, through “ vaulting 
ambition,” in the Ban of Croatia, Count 
Zrinyi, to the utmost recklessness of un- 
principled perfidy in Count Nadasdy, the 
Judex Curie, or Chief Judge, and second 
person in Hungary, the Palatine being the 
first. These are well developed in various 
scenes, all of which, are, we grieve to say, 
too long to allow of any one being given 
entire,—the only way of really showing their 
merits. We must, therefore, content our- 
selves with portions of that in which all the 
Magnates (invited by the Palatine to cele- 
brate at his Castle of Murany, the betrothing 
of the Ban of Croatia’s daughter to Prince 
Rakoczy,) assemble to prepare, in conjunc- 
tion with others of inferior rank, a remon- 
strance, or petition of rights. The scene is 
an old chapel, desecrated, and converted into 
a hall:— 

About the middle of this hall, taken crossways, 
and not far from the former altar, stood a table 
covered with green satin ; at its upper end, in a 
gilt arm-chair, the back of which was turned to 
the altar, the Palatine took his seat, and beside 
him, in similar chairs, the Counts Zrinyi, Na- 
dasdy, and Frangipani, the heads of the assem- 
bly, then Prince Rakoczy, and round the table, 
according to their rank and age, the other Mag- 
rates. The old, well-preserved, oaken benches, 
that erst received worshippers during divine 
service, were arranged in rows on either side of 
the hall; upon those to the right, sat the lesser 
nobles, on those to the left, the Protestant 
clergy, and some burgesses of towns in Lower 
Hungary; but, of these, there were not many. 
* * * Close to the altar, over which hung a 
picture, painted during the sleep of the arts, re- 
presenting the Last Supper at the moment 
when Judas Iscariot dips in the dish, and di- 
rectly under this Apostle, sat Franz Nagy (the 
Palatine’s private Secretary), writing ata smal- 
ler table. 

The Palatine spoke: “ Noble Lords and Mag- 
nates, well born Knights, respected Citizens, and 
you Preachers of the Augsburg and the Geneva 
Confessions, it is known to you all, that matters 
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of high importance have here assembled us. 
You also know that what is important, even 
when lawful, requires secrecy, that it may not, 
dispersed amidst the mouths and ears of the 
many, lose its efficiency.” 

Words and oaths to observe the requisite 


secrecy are readily pledged, until it comes to | 


Count Nadasdy’s turn. 

He spoke abruptly and rapidly. ‘ You are 
aware, my Lords, that I know nothing, that I 
am pledged to noting. If 1 am to be a witness 
of this transaction, of the object of which, I, 





invited hither merely to betrothment festivities, | 


have no idea, I must request you to receive 
my word of honour, and am ready to pledge it, 
so soon as you shall assure me that I shall hear 
nothing contrary to the duties of my high office, 
as Judex Curie of the Kingdom of Hungary.” A 
smile of derision fiitted over the hard coun- 


tenance of the Ban of Croatia, and such another, | 
tempered however with an expression of appro- | 


bation, curled the lips of Count Frangipani. 
Some of the magnates looked aside, and Franz 
Veselenyi (the Palatine) said courteously, but 
as one settles trifles in moments of weighty 
business, ‘‘ We consider your word as given, 
noble Nadasdy.” 

The magnates, the nobles, the citizens, and 
the Protestant clergy, after some disturbance 
from the zeal of a Calvinist, now succes- 
sively state their respective grievances; the 
remonstrance or memorial is, after much 
stormy discussion, drawn up, and Nadasdy, 
somewhat unexpectedly, undertakes to pre- 
sent it to the Emperor. 

The assembly then disappeared; the Pro- 
testant clergy betook them to their chambers, 
to prepare for immediate departure; the mag- 
nates, and nobles, upon the invitation of the 
Lord of the Castle, to the ladies; and only the 
Palatine himself remained, with his Secretary, 
the Counts Nadasdy, Zrinyi, Frangipani, For- 
gacs, and some other malcontents, in a con- 
fidential circle, which was joined by other per- 
sons who had not yet appeared. 

The first of these is a French Commandeur 
de Malthe, and as Veselenyi advances to 
receive him, Count Tattenbach, a German 
subject of the Emperor's, and holding high 
office in Styria, addressed himself to Count 
Frangipani, who stood not far from the Su- 
preme Judge, and in a subdued voice, as 
though their neighbour should not hear him, 
asked, 

* And do you really think the Emperor will 
pay more attention to this memorial than to so 
many that have preceded it? than to those of 
Lower Austria?” 

Frangipani regarded him with an equivocal 
smile, and replied, ‘ Ask him who is to pre- 
sent it.” 

The Styrian showed no inclination to repeat 
his question to the Supreme Judge. 

* Do we believe that, Lord Governor?” said 
Nadasdy. ‘Are you so simple-hearted in 
Austria as to trust promises that have already 
been ten times broken, to place hope in what 
has already ten times proved fruitless? Or do 
you suppose the Hungarians more credulous 
than yourselves? This parchment,”—he tossed 
up the memorial, and caught it again, like a 
toy—‘* This parchment is as weighty in my 
hand, as it will prove in the balance of our 
Apostolic King’s justice. You see the thing is 
light as a feather,’ he went on in deeper tones, 
** we must try therefore to lend it weight.” 

The Commandeur offers pecuniary assist- 
ance from Louis XIV., for the maintenance 
of the constitution of Hungary against the 














tion. Hereupon an opium-eating Turk, with 


whom the Ban has long been privately nego- | 


tiating, is introduced :— 

“Thou knowest,”’ asked Veselenyi, “why we 
are here assembled ?”—*‘ I know it,” was the 
answer. ‘‘ And what thinkest thou of our pur- 
pose ?”—“ Nothing.”—* And thy brother, the 
Pasha ?””—* The very same.” 

Forgacs whispered Frangipani, “ A valuable 
Adjutant this, who helps his brother to think 
nothing.” —*“ If he helps him to act,” observed 
Frangipani, “ we will undertake for the think- 
ing.” 

** We are determined to recover our rights,” 
resumed Veselenyi, “ have you not heard it?” 

** Unquestionably,” replied the Turk, with 
dignity. ‘* Every speech on earth re-echoes in 
the vaults of the Sublime Porte.” 

“ That must make a terrible noise,” inter- 
rupted Stephen Petroczy, “ and very uselessly, 
if it awakes no thought in you.” * * # 

The Palatine now asked, “ And how does the 
Padishah regard our struggle for our rights and 
liberties ?”—“ How should I know that?” re- 
joined the Turk. ‘Amongst the Moslemin 
no one possesses rights except the vicar of the 
Prophet, and the word liberty I only learned 


” 


with the Hungarian language.” (Nearly half | 
Hungary was then subject to the Porte.) ‘*We | 
treat not of words, but of things, and I require | 
to know whether Sultaun Mohammed IV. be | 


inclined to support us?” 

After a pause, which, with every Turk, pre- 
cedes the answer to a direct question, the Aga 
replied, ‘* Inclined! certainly not; for how 
should the Prince of the Faithful incline to what 


Infidels do? But he will support what you call | 


your rights, because he against whom you rise, 
the German King, has no more rights than you; 
no one having any save the Padishah.” 

“ Aga,” said Count Veselenyi sternly, ‘ thou 
standest here, not before Turkish slaves, but 
before Christians and free Hungarians; bridle 
then thy speech; bethink thee that every un- 
seasonable word is a useless word, and remem- 
ber the Angeis of Death and their bridge.” 
After a pause of evident reluctance, he added, 
“What help would the Sultan give us should 
we see fit to require it?” * * * 

The Commandeur now interfered. ‘‘ Worthy 
Halib Aga,” said he, “ since it has pleased his 


Highness the Sultan to accept the mediation of | 


my master, the powerful King of France, be- 


| tween himself and the magnates of Hungary, I, 


who stand here in the name of his Majesty, 
entreat you, by virtue of my office and commis- 
sion, at length to satisfy the just desires of 
these illustrious gentlemen.” 

At length the Turk speaks out what he 
had long since communicated to the Ban, 
that the malcontents must send a deputation 
to Constantinople. They are dissatisfied at 
the delay, and the scene is abruptly termi- 


| nated by the unlooked-for arrival of the Im- 
| perial General in chief, Montecuculi, on pre- 


tence of visiting his friend the Palatine, and 
honouring the betrothment between two of 
the principal Hungarian families. 
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An Historical and Statistical Account of New 


South Wales, both as a Penal Settlement | 
and as a Brilish Colony. By John Dun- | 


more Lang, D.D. 
{Second Notice.} 

Observations on the Colonies of New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. By John 
Henderson. Calcutta: Baptist Mission 
Press. ‘ 

In our former article on Dr. Lang’s work, we 


Emperor and King, and larger sums in case | endeavoured, by a condensed view of the en- 
of the magnates securing Othoman protec- | tire history of the colony, to show, that cer- 
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tain causes, not necessarily involved in the 
terms of the experiment, and which, there. 
fore, should be eliminated in a fair conside. 
ration of its merits, had imptded the ful] 
success of transportation, as a penal measure, 
intended to punish and improve. We showed, 


| that the monopolies established by the New 
| South Wales Corps, were, for a long series of 


years, injurious to the free trader and emi. 
grant; while the licentious example set by 


| many of its officers, together with the drunk. 


enness which, for their own private advan- 
tage, they encouraged, were equally preju- 


| dicial to the morals of the convict: that the 


unlimited importation of ardent spirits—the 
facility with which licences to retail it were 
granted—the injudicious concentration of a 
population, all wicked, but in different de. 
grees—and the institution of Tace-courses, 
which, even in this country, present scenes 


| of riot and debauchery, but the introduction 


of which, into a penal colony, we should have 


| thought little less than maduess, had all 


exerted a counteracting effect, and were in 


| direct opposition to the original intention of 


thescttlement. It is, therefore, quite incon- 
clusive to argue that, because all the benefits 
expected have not arisen, therefore the expe- 
riment has been a failure, and should be 
given up, for it is clear that these causes 
do not arise out of the nature of the experi- 
ment, but are merely accidental—the results 
of improper interference, and injudicious 
management—from which, therefore, it both 
can and ought to be freed. 

We shall, however, not insist further on 
this point at present, but rather turn toa 
consideration of the present state of the 
colony, with a view to the two important 
inquiries: 1. How far it is now entitled to 
“the full privileges of a British colony;’ 
and 2. What advantages it holds out to free 
emigrants. 

I. “ The legitimate grounds on which the colo- 
nists of New South Wales can petition for a 
House of Assembly are: first, that in addition 
to a penal settlement for the punishment, coer- 
cion, and reformation of convicts, New South 
Wales has all along been held forth by the govern- 
ment as a British colony, in which British sub- 


| jects might settle and exercise their various 


trades or professions under the protection cf 
British laws, as in other British colonies. Such 
a state of things necessarily implies, that as 
soon as the said British subjects settled in the 
said colony should be in sufficient number to 
manage the raising and disbursement of public 
money, and of sufficient ability to bear the ex- 
penses of their government, they should be 
allowed that form of government which is esta- 


| blished by the mother country in the other 


foreign possessions of the empire. 

“Second, that there is a numerous native 
population in New South Wales to whom the 
Imperial Legislature owes the same act of Jus- 
tice in the matter in question, as to free eml- 
grant British subjects settled in the colony. 

“ Nay, whereas not a single emancipist in 
New South Wales could have had a shadow of 
right to demand free institutions for the country, 
if it had been a mere convict colony or jail, the 
circumstance of its being regarded and held 
forth by the British government as a free colony 
has altered the political standing even of that 
class of the community, in so far that they 
also have a right, in common with the other 
free inhabitants of the colony, to the same 
privileges to which their satisfaction of the 
law would have entitled them in other British 
colonies.” 
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And this reduces the first inquiry to one 
of statistics, which we shall treat as briefly as 


possible under the following heads :— 


Population. —In 1800 the population 
amounted to 8000; on the arrival of Gover- 
nor Macquarie in 1809, to between 11,000 
and 12,000; on the succession of Sir Thomas 
Brisbane in 1822, to above 24,000; during 
his government, the rate of increase was 
about 4000 per annum, as in 1$25, the popu- 
lation was 36,366; a census was taken by 
General Darling, but in so imperfect a man- 
ner as to be of no usc; however, assuming, 
as he conceives himself justified in doing, an 
uniform rate of increase, Dr. Lang estimates 
the present population at from 65,000 to 
70,000 souls. 

“Of these 20,000 are convicts. Theremaining 
45,000 consist of, first, free emigrants ; second, 
natives of the colony; and, third, persons who 
were originally convicts, but whose sentences 
have expired, or who have obtained free par- 
dons in consideration of their good conduct. Of 
these three classes of the free inhabitants of the 
colony, the first, or that of free emigrants, is 
probably at this moment as numerous as that of 
either of the other two, the proportion of free 
emigrants having been increasing annually since 
the accession of Sir Thomas Brisbane to the 
government of the colony: and from the vast 
distance of New South Wales, the consequent 
expense of the voyage out, and the government 
arrangement, in virtue of which grants of land 
were for a considerable time given only to per- 
sons who possessed a capital of 500/., the reader 
will doubtless perceive that the class of free 
emigrants in New South Wales must in general 
consist of persons who originally occupied a 
higher standing in society, and are, conse- 
quently, fitter to exercise the elective franchise 
than the majority of persons of the class of free 
emigrants in Upper Canada, or the other colo- 
nies of British America. The second division 
of the free inhabitants of the colony—viz. the 
class of natives of New South Wales, embraces 
afair proportion of the intelligence, property, 
and general respectability of the colony; and I 
have no hesitation in stating my opinion that 
this class are just as fit as a body, both intellec- 
tually and morally, to exercise the elective fran- 
chise as the mass of the ten-pound voters of 
Great Britain and Ireland. In regard to the 
third class of the free inhabitants of the colony 
—those who are technically called Emancipists 
—I have just as little hesitation in expressing 
my opinion, that as the elective franchise would 
doubtless be confined to those individuals of 
that class who had not only become free, but had 
acquired property, and had therefore something 
valuable at stake in the colony, it would just 
be as safe in their hands, and as judiciously 
exercised, as in those of the other free 
inhabitants of the territory. For as soon as an 
emancipist acquires property of any kind in an 
honest and reputable way, his interest is thence- 
forth completely identified with that of all the 
other free inhabitants of the colony, and he is 
just as much concerned in the maintenance of 
order and good government, and in the repres- 
sion of everything of an opposite tendency, as 
any other reputable householder or proprietor 
in the country.” 


Information and Education.—These seem 
to have been for many years in the hands of 
a corporation, consisting of the Archdeacon 
and colonial clergy of the established church, 
and, therefore, to have become a monopoly. 


“To think of twelve or fifteen colonial minis- 
ters of religion managing for years together to 
spend public money to the amount of upwards 
of 20,000/. a year, under pretence of providing 








for the religious instruction and the general 
education of so small a colony as New South 
Wales, without providing the colony all the 
while with a single school in which a boy could 
be taught the simplest elements of mathematics 
or the merest rudiments of the Latin tongue— 
why, the thing appears so monstrous in the 
present age of light and of learning, that it would 
have been absolutely incredible, if it had not 
actually occurred !” 

The enormity of the thing, however, has at 
length wrought its own cure: individual en- 
terprise has done that which corporate supine- 
ness neglected, and the Australian College, 
instituted on the plan of the Scottish colleges 
and high schools conjoined, and furnished at 
this moment with four resident masters of 
undoubted competence, cannot fail to intro- 
duce an elevated standard of education and 
morality into the entire colony; while the 
simple and unexaggerated statement of the 
difficulties which were to be overcome, and 
the sacrifices made to ensure this desirable 
object, must reflect the highest credit on Dr. 
Lang, its founder, as well as its unpaid prin- 
cipal, and ensure him the honest approbation 
of all who love light rather than darkness, 
and conceive that the surest road to national 
happiness lies through national education. 

Four newspapers, besides the government 
gazette, are published in Sydney: a miscel- 
laneous and scientific monthly magazine, 
almanacks containing much useful statistical, 
and general information, occasional pain- 
phlets on subjects of local interest, together 
with other publications, show no want of a 
reading public in New South Wales. 

Wealth.—F locks and herds multiply in this 
delightful climate on extensive and fertile 
plains with a rapidity of which we have no 
conception. ‘The value of Australian wool 
need only be alluded to :— 

“A magistrate of the territory, whose wool 
produces him considerably upwards of 500/. a 
year, told me lately that there are gentlemen in 
the colony who already derive an income from 
1,500/. to 2000’. a year from their wool alone, 
independently of the annual increase of their 
flocks; but a few estates yield a still higher 
income.” 

“The quantity exported in 1832 amounted 
to 1,515,156lbs., the estimated value of which, 
at the rate of 11}d. per lb., was 73,5597. The 
real value is much above this estimate, the wool 
from Mr. Macarthur’s flocks for 1833 having 
averaged not less than 3s, 6d. a pound.” 

From the abundance of horned cattle, the 
idea has been suggested of salting for expor- 
tation; experiments have shown its practica~ 
bility, colonial beef having been declared, by 
competent judges, fully equal to Irish. 

Corn is cultivated with much success, wheat 
being known to return forty-five bushels to 
the acre ; the general average is from twenty 
to twenty-five, but the system of agriculture 
would admit of great improvements. 

The whale fishery supplies a most impor- 
tant source of traffic, and also a means of 
employment. 

“Ido not think there were more than two 
vessels in the trade, out of Sydney, when I 
arrived in the colony for the first time in the 
year 1823. In the beginning of the year 1826, 
there were five or six; but in August, 1830, 
there were twenty-six. The number has been 
gradually increasing ever since, and it is sup- 
posed there will shortly be a hundred. The 
value of the oil and whalebone exported to Lon- 
don from the port of Sydney, in the year 1832, 
was 146,018/,” 





Imports and Erports.—“ There cannot be a 
better evidence of the progress of the colony of 
New South Wales, and of its rapid advance- 
ment in comparison with other colonies, than 
the large amount of its exports as exhibited in 
the lists referred to in the preceding note, in the 
present early period of its existence as a free 
and commercial colony. The colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope has been in existence nearly two 
centuries, and its population is at present at 
least double that of New South Wales. But 
the exports of the Cape colony for the quarter 
ending on the 30th of September, 1833, 
amounted only to 43,4171, making a total for 
the whole year of only 173,00072., while those 
of New South Wales for the year 1832 amount 
to 384,344/. 10s., or more than double the 
amount of the whole exports from South Africa.” 


The total imports for the same year 
amounted to 602,032/. 

Revenue and Expenditure.—By an abstract 
of the official returns for the year 1832, given 
in an Appendix to Dr. Lang’s work, it ap- 
pears, that the receipts for that year, includ- 
ing duties, fees, licences, proceeds of land 
sold, repayment of loans, &c., amounted to 

35,9091. 15s. 63d., while the disbursements 
for the Governor, and other colonial officers, 
the Judges, the clergy, and schools, the colo- 
nial military, the courts, and all other colo- 
nial establishments (not including, of course, 
the expenses of the convicts), did not exceed 
126,909. 15s. 64d., thus leaving a clear ba- 
lance of 9000/. to the credit of the colony. 

*« The estimate of the expenditure for 1833 
amounted to 110,252/. 7s. 9d.—i. e. about 
40,000/. less than the estimated revenue, while 
the estimate of the expenditure for the year 
1834, during which there is reason to believe 
that the revenue will amount to 160,000/., 
amounts only to 114,208/. 14s. 6d.—i. e. 45,0002. 
less than the probable revenue.” 

II. On the second inquiry we must be very 
brief; and, indeed, the subject has been so 
generally discussed, that there is the less ne- 
cessity for our entering into it at any length. 
A powerfully drawn picture of the benefits of 
emigration to a person endeavouring to sup- 
port, in this country, a family upon a sum of 
from 2000/. to 5000/., and a demonstration 
that, not only would his comforts in every 
way (supposing moderate capability and as- 
siduity) be considerably increased, but that 
his utility, in every point of view, even as 
regards this country, would be greatly en- 
hanced, may be found in Dr. Lang’s second 
volume, and nothing but its length prevents 
our transferring it to our pages. His work is, 
on the whole, the most clear-headed, and the 
most valuable that has appeared respecting 
the state of our Australian colonies. If we 
are to express a regret, it must be, that he 
has not always refrained from indulging in 
sarcasm, to which its very gravity and cold- 
ness adds intense power. We acknow- 
ledge he may have had just cause of indigna- 
tion against those who, it appears, would 
neither perform the work themselves, nor 
suffer others, but we would gladly have seen 
in him a little more of that Christian charity 
which “ beareth all things.” 

We have looked through Mr. Henderson's 
work, and find that he is a political econo- 
mist, and that his pages are as full of specu- 
lations as Dr. Lang's are of facts. Now, we 
like to speculate for ourselves. 
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Blakey's System of Logic. London: Duncan. 
Tue design of the author is to propose a system 
of logic applicable to questions in which we can 
only have probable evidence, such as matters of 
religion, ethics, or politics. He justly regards 
the different views which disputants take of the 
nature and fulness of the evidence which any 
given branch can furnish to our minds, as one of 
the most fruitful sources of contention; and he 
thinks that the exclusive study of mathematics 
disqualifies the miad for moral and political in- 


vestigations, where the evidence is of a totally | 


different nature ;—he then examines the kind 
and degree of evidence which we are to expect in 
mental inquiries, morals, politics, and religion, 
making some very judicious and practical ob- 
servations on each of these portions of the sci- 
ence of human nature. Having thus stated the 
subjects of inquiry, Mr. Blakey next examines 
the means by which investigation is conducted, 
analysis, induction, and analogy: his chapter on 
the use and application of analogy is particularly 
valuable. The volume concludes with an account 
of syllogistic reasoning, whose value Mr. Blakey 
is inclined to depreciate. On this point we 
differ from him foto colo, but must for the pre- 
sent be satisfied with recording our dissent, and 
at the same time expressing a favourable opinion 
of the general merits of this little volume. 








We this day present our readers with an 
Elevation of the National Gallery, now in pro- 
gress, from drawings made, by permission of 
Mr. Wilkins, from the model ; but, as the limits 
of our paper would not permit us to do this in 
one view on such a scale as should do justice to 
the beauty of the details, we give, in addition, 
and on a larger scale, Views of the Central Part, 
and of the Propylza or Gateways. 

We have hitherto abstained from noticing the 
unjust attacks made on this building, assured 
that a re-action would take place in public opi- 
nion. That event has happened ; for every one 
who has cast his eye over the works in progress, 
and they are exposed to the public view from 
a commanding situation, must be aware that the 
building will form an imposing mass of solid 
construction, and of great extent. 

The centre portion of the building exhibits a 
portico equal in extent to that of St. Martin’s 
Church, with which it will be placed in oppo- 
sition ; the one being a hexastyle, or six-column- 
ed portico, the other octastyle. 

If we are right in our view of the principles of 
the architect, which he has given in his observa- 
tions on St. Martin’s Church, we are required to 
proportion the intervals to the number of the 
columns in the front of the portico. Thus, in 
a portico of four columns, we may place them 
three diameters apart; in a hexastyle the in- 
tervals should not exceed two; in an octastyle 
they should be iess, and in a decastyle still less. 
This is conformable with the practice of the 
Romans as well as the Greeks. The whole far- 
rago of eustyle, disastyle, and areostyle, is a 
eystem originating with Vitruvius, who attempts 
to be the founder ofa school and to improve the 
architecture of his predecessors. 

The enlargement of the centre interval is also 
an innovation of this author, unsupported by 
ancient examples, except in Propylaa, or gate- 
ways, where a carriage-entrance makes a wide 
interval indispensable. In the Doric order, 
indeed, the central intervals are greater, or, 
rather, the angular intervals are lessened, by 
the Greek arrangement of the triglyphs. 

The character of Vitruvius as a writer and 
an architect, is better understood than it was 
formerly, when the English nation, as the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer justly remarks, professed a 
wholesale admiration of every ancient author. 
The elaborate and learned commentaries of 


Schneider has tended to dispel the darkness 





which threw a veil of mystery, and, consequently, 
of admiration, over his works. 

The occupation of the remaining part of the 
Mews buildings by the Records, will necessarily 
retard the completion of the centre portion of 
the building, upon which the architect must 
chiefly depend for the general effect of the 
whole. We hope that the accommodation thus 
given will not be suffered to interfere with the 
completion of this national work for a longer 
period than was necessary for the construction 
of a building for their reception. We make 
this observation from having observed a para- 
graph in a Morning contemporary, which states, 
that although it has been known for more than 
a twelvemonth that the removal of the Records 
was necessary to the progress of the building, no 
decisive step has yet been taken to provide a new 
building for their reception. This delay is said, 
we know not with what truth, to arise with the 
Master of the Rolls. If what we have stated be 
correct, we hope that the British public will 
manifest their dissatisfaction at all such un- 
necessary delays as prevent the completion of a 
building intended for their gratification and 
improvement. For some time, at least, the only 
ornamental feature of the new building will be 
the Propyleum, or gateway, of the east wing; 
and this, in conjunction with other considera- 
tions, has decided us on giving the elevation of 
that part on a scale sufficiently large to show its 
character and effect. 

This partakes, in some degree, of the cha- 
racter of a triumphal arch, but modified, so as 
to be more consistent with its intended use. 
It will be the principal entrance to the Royal 
Academy during the period of its annual Exhi- 
bitions, and it will afford a communication be- 
tween Trafalgar Square and Castle Street, to 
which the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
were unfortunately pledged before it was deter- 
mined to place the National Gallery on this 
site. The necessity also for a similar kind of 
entrance to the Barrack Yard, are the difficul- 
ties with which the architect has had to contend 
in framing his design. The mode in which this 
was to be finally effected, remained, until lately, 
a point undecided; and hence the difficulty of 
giving to the public a correct idea of the whole 
composition. 

We have adverted to the principles of Greek 
composition which the author of the design has 
long since promulgated in some professional 
works, in which he advocates the pure architec- 
ture of the Greeks, and reprobates the system 
of Vitruvius, who, in speaking of the vitia of 
Grecian architects, exhibits a nostrum of his 
own as the only corrective. ‘‘ Nos autem ex- 
ponimus quemadmodum a preceptoribus acce- 
pimus ; uti si qui voluerat his rationibus atten- 
dens ita ingredi, habeat proportiones explicatas, 
quibus emendatas et sine vitiis efficere possit 
edium sacrarum Dorico more perfectiones.” 
Who were his preceptors on this subject does 
not appear, certainly none of the Greek archi- 
tects he quotes, for their practice, as we find it 
exemplified in all the instances which have 
since been made known to us, is in direct oppo- 
sition to his perfect proportions. 

The enlargement of the centre interval is 
permitted, as we have already observed, in Pro- 
pylaa, upon grounds consistent with reason and 
expediency; the principle of Grecian architec- 
ture does not admit of the extension of the por- 
tico for this purpose, but demands a corresponding 
contraction of the other intervals. To instance 
one of the most celebrated examples of anti- 
quity, the Propylea of the Athenian Acropolis, 
where the general proportions of height and 
extent are similar to those of the Temple of 
Theseus, although the central interval of the 
first of these buildings is widened, in order to 
afford the more commodious means of ingress. 

In the design of the two Propylewa this prin- 


ciple appears to have been followed; the whole 
extent of each of these bears the just proportion 
to the number of the columns employed, and the 
central interval being enlarged, the others are 
necessarily contracted. ‘ 

We have been thus particular in our remarks 
in order to prove that the practice of the archi. 
tect appears to be perfectly consistent with the 
principles he has elsewhere published, as wel] 
as for the purpose of showing that the arbitrary 
collocation of columns in porticos by some modern 
architects, is as much at variance with the prac- 
tice of the ancients as it is opposed to all har. 
mony of proportion. 

It seems to have been the original intention 
of the architect to make these Propylza assume 
the character of triumphal arches, but he has 
abandoned the intention, apparently with the 
object of avoiding all such marked peculiarities 
of the Roman school. One of our contempo- 
raries, who first upbraided the architect for his 
tenacious adherence to the Grecian style, now 
assumes the merit of having originally suggested 
a change which deprives the design of its Ro- 
manized portions, and gives to the whole a cha- 
racter more strictly Greek and classical. These 
considerations have afforded us an additional 
inducement to give the principal features more 
in detail than could be accomplished in the 
general elevation, drawn to a minute scale. 

The original notice of the intentions of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Works to place this 
building on a more advanced line to the south, 
seems to have been thrown out mainly with the 
view of feeling the pulse of public opinion 
as to its partial interference with the portico of 
St. Martin’sChurch; finding this project opposed 
to the wishes of the public, they very wisely 
abandoned their intention, but conformed to the 
wishes of the architect in placing the front upon 
a parallel line, by which their intentions, as 
regards a more remote object, will not be frus- 
trated, although rendered less effective than it 
would have been otherwise. 

The order of the proposed buildings is 
sufficiently distinct from that of the adjoining 
church, the one being the Roman, and the other 
the Greek Corinthian. The columns of the latter 
will be fluted, and a characteristic richness 
given to the entablature by a dentil cornice. 
The pediment will be of low pitch, and covered 
with Greek tiling, its cornice being perfectly 
plain. In conformity with the practice of the 
Greeks, the capitals of the ante, or pilasters, 
vary essentially from those of the columns. In 
these particulars it differs from its neighbour. 
The cupola, or dome, too, gives the whole edifice 
a character totally different. 

The appropriation of a building should, if 
possible, be indicated by the elevation of the 
exterior ; this is accomplished in the structure 
under consideration, in which the absence of 
windows in the upper story plainly denotes that 
the whole of the upper part can only be lighted 
by skylights, and this leads to the inference 
that the building before us is a picture gallery. 
The spire of St. Martin’s Church, although 
a beautiful object of itself, issuing through the 
roof of a Roman building, is only to be tolerated 
on this consideration :—the national architec- 
ture of England being Gothic, the English eye 
requires some feature or object common 10 
church architecture to denote that a building of 
a style wholly different is intended for sacred 
purposes. 

We have not been able to obtain a plan of 
the buildings, being given to understand that it 
is not absolutely decided whether or not the 
whole edifice is finally destined to the reception 
of the national collection. It has been stated 
in Parliament that such is the understanding ; 
but we have every reason to believe that the 
Royal Academy disclaims being a party to such 





an arrangement. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


* The Captives in India, a Tale ; and a Widow 
and a Will, by Mrs. Hofland.’.—We owe Mrs. 
Hofland thanks for the touching and pleasant 


tales with which she moved and delighted our | 


childhood, and can never see the announcement 
of her name without a feeling of kindly grati- 
tude being awakened, which disposes us to take 
pleasure in whatever she may set before us; and 
yet, in all sincerity, we must state our opinion, 


that this lady is most eminent as a writer for the | ; . 
| the name upon the title-page, have referred 


| the book befure us to the hands of that good 


young;—her longer stories occupy a sort of 
neutral ground between the region of incident 
and that of character ;—her range of subjects is 
very limited,—a lost relation, a property dimi- 
nished by extravagance, or the vicissitudes of 
commerce, an adopted child, and the painful 
struggles of the desolate and oppressed with po- 
verty, one or all of these is sure to be found in 
her tales. Nor are her characters very charac- 
teristic—they are gentle, or amiable, or impe- 
tuous, but ‘‘ shadows all”: we cannot bring 
them vividly before us—we have never shaken 
hands with them, talked with them, or smiled at 


their eccentricities, as we have done with and at | 


the living beings who figure in the pages of Miss | : : “sta 
= : = pag | the aforesaid grove; and twenty other similar 


Austen and Miss Edgeworth. ‘Therefore it is, 


that, much as we approve of the works of this | 


excellent lady, we must, as critics, admit that 
they are chargeable with a gentle insipidity of 
manner, which she is never able totally to cast 
aside, be her subject of the most exciting or af- 
fecting nature. 

In the ‘ Captives in India,’ Mrs. Hofland has 
woven the adventures of Mrs. Fay (whose name 
is familiar to -1s,) into a story. In themselves, 
these were most varied and interesting, and we 
refer our readers to the tale, if they would read 
what woman has endured and survived; but 
something of minuteness and simplicity is want- 
ing in the account of Olivia’s perils, to give 
them their due effect—something of that truth 
and freshness of style which made so many doubt 
whether ‘ Sir Edward Seaward’s Diary’ was ge- 
nuine or fictitious. The love-story wherewith 
they are interwoven is not strong enough of tex- 
ture to be consistently wrought in with the 
thread of adventure; and the tissue, therefore, 
when complete, wants coherence and strength. 
The book, however, is well worth perusal, and 
we much prefer it to any of the other grown-up 
tales of its authoress which we have seen. The 
second, * A Widow and a Will,’ has, we imagine, 
been introduced merely to complete the three 
volumes. 

‘ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Vol. 1V., Part I.’—It contains the papers com- 
municated by Lieut.-Col. Monteith, ‘Qn a Na- 
vigable Passage between Ceylon and the Main 
Land of India,’ (see report in Atheneum, No. 
318)—‘ The Journal of a Voyage up the Mas- 
saroony,’ by W. Hilhouse, Esq., (see No. 325) — 
* An Account of a Journey through the Himma- 
leh Mountains to the Sources of the Jumna,’ 
communicated by W. Ainsworth, Esq., (see No. 
327 )—‘ Hints on Geographical Arrangementand 
Nomenclature,’ by Col. Jackson, (see No. 339) 
—and Lieut. Burnes’ ‘ Description of the Coun- 
tries on the North-West Frontier of India,’ (see 
No. 337). These journals are always full of in- 
terest and information. We do not give an ab- 
stract of the valuable papers contained in the 
present Part, because abstracts of all, and we 
say it with prideand satisfaction, appeared in the 
Atheneum at the time they were first read at 
the meetings of the Society. 

* Pastorals of the Seasons, and Elegies to Cla- 
rinda, of Rosslynbury Grove; to which is added 
The Rejected One, or Broken Hearted, by Har- 
rison Corbett Wilson, Esq.’—A tempting and 
high-sounding title, full of meaning and mys- 
tery. Who that has everlooked into a novel does 
not know Miss Austen’s ‘ Pride and Prejudice’? 
and who that knows that delightfully amusing 








tale can have forgotten Mr. Collins, the grave, 
genteel, respectful, orderly, not very wise, cu- 


| rate, with his devotion to his patroness, Lady 


De Burgh, and the proud satisfaction of heart 
with which he regarded the comforts of Ros- 
ings? the frequent visits he paid there? and 
his set speeches about “elegant females ””? 


| Now, except that he was married to a sensible 


woman, and therefore could have no plea for 
walking about by moonlight, and inditing 
much sorrow in rhyme, we should, in spite of 


young man. It is written on one theme—the 
beauty and insensibility of Clarinda—‘* On first 
seeing her;” “On having passed Rosslynbury 
Grove by Moonlight;”’ ‘‘ On being present when 
she presented a banner to a cavalry regiment 
in Rosslynbury Park ;’’ “ On seeing her at 


church ;”’ and “On missing her from church ;” | 


on “Clarinda going to London,” and eke on her 
coming back again; on being told that she was 
married (which, by the way, was a mistake); on 
dreaming of Clarinda; on supposing her angry 
at her lover for looking at her; describing how 
delightful it would be to walk with Clarinda in 


realities and suppositions, ending with her mar- 
riage “and no mistake.”—Three verses, de- 
scriptive of one of this modern Petrarch’s touch- 
ing little adventures, are a fair specimen of his 
powers. 
And then I broke a slender bough 
From off the hazel tree, 
Which treasure I’ve preserved till now— 
A lover’s sad trophy. 
Then, through the avenue I strayed 
Until I reached a gate ; 
And, true, 1 am almost afraid 
My story to relate :— 
Upon the topmost bar I trac’d 
Initials of my name; 
Ne’er let them be from thence effaced— 
If still they there remain. 
* The Romance of Egypt.’—The history, we re- 
gret to say, is not very accurate, nor is the 
romance particularly interesting. 


* The Rival Sisters, with other Poems.’—* Cot- 
tage Lifeand Rural Scenery, a poem, Sc. §c., by 
William Rufus Usher..—We are not unfre- 
quently at a loss what to say of the small tomes 
which come upon us in weekly profusion, full 
of smooth lines and kindly thoughts, but as 
guiltless of poetry as the leading article of a 
newspaper. Charity, and a love of our own 
ease, would lead us to pass them over in silence, 
did we not feel ourselves bound to notice them, 
as forming a barrier between the public and the 
real masters of the lyre, and causing that partial 
cessation of intercourse between the two, which 
all must lament. The two volumes before us, 
are neither better nor worse than a thousand 
that have been, and, we fear, will be again. 
The first is a tale of love, rivalry, and madness; 
the second professes to be a picture of country 
manners and habits, about as near the nature of 
peasant life, as are the fantastic dresses and trim 
scenes of a rustic ballet at the Opera House. 

* Peter Parley’s Tales about Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America.’ —Good old gossiping 
Peter Parley! We could almost wish to be a 
child again, for the purpose of enjoying, with 
the implicit faith of childhood, the useful and 
amusing tales of the old man of Boston, and 
looking at the beautiful wood-cuts with which 
this English edition is illustrated ;—but why is 
America put last in the book? It is the first of 
the original series, and many a child will ask 
why Peter’s account of himself does not stand 
at the head of his wanderings. 

‘The Affinities of Plants with Man and Ani- 
mals, their Analogies and Associations ; a Lecture 
delivered before the Worcestershire Natural His- 
tory Society, by Edwin Lees.’—Mr. Lees seems 
an ingenious and zealous cultivator of Natural 
History, and he has collected in this pamphlet 








a number of amusing things, which were wel] 
adapted to the purpose for which his lecture 
was delivered, and which may serve to pass an 
hour or two agreeably enough. In some of the 
passages, there is a vein of poetic fetling which 
rises almost into eloquence; while the general 
tenor of his discourse, to show the harmon 

that pervades the animated world, is skilfully 
sustained. We would, however, recommend 
Mr. Lees, on the next occasion when he ad- 
dresses the public, to take care not to get out 
of his depth, and to be quite sure that he under- 
stands what he undertakes to illustrate. Ashe 
is an entomologist, we would advise him to con- 
sult the papers of Macleay, before he again ex- 
plains the distinction between Affinity and Ana- 
logy in Natural History. We will not do him the 
disservice to quote his paragraph on that sub. 
ject, but leave it to his own good sense to re- 
consider aud correct it. 

‘ Magazine of Botany and Register of Flowering 
Plants, by Joseph Paxton.’—Certes the getters 
up of this book understand the art of pilfering 
to admiration. They should take for their 
motto, what Pope said of Bayes, 

While here he sips, and there he plunders snug, 

He sucks all o’er like an industrious bug. 

In this their first number, we have four plates of 
rare plants, which we are assured in the Introduc- 
tion, are coloured from original drawings. Now, 
Plate 1, Ribes sanguineum, is pirated from 
‘Sweet's Flower Garden,’ plate 107, new series; 
Plate 2, Schizanthus retusus, from the ‘ Botani- 
cal Register,’ plate 1544; Plate 4, Streptanthera 
cuprea, from ‘Sweet’s Flower Garden,’ plate 
122, newseries. This is like the original matter 
of Mr. Professor Rennie & Co. 

‘ Gift to the Members of the Church of England.’ 
—With the rich field of English theological 
literature open before him, a man of good sense 
and moderate learning might easily, we should 
think, fill 140 pages with most solid and de- 
lightful reading. But the compiler of this 
pamphlet has worked after the pattern of a 
Jady’s album. He has taken the mere froth of 
Church of England divinity; and we see with 
disgust a long passage introduced from a 
fashionable novel, and that seemingly a very 
silly one, to show his dislike to a party, with 
whose opinions he is evidently wholly unac- 
quainted. A worse specimen of selecting and 
compiling, where so much was to be had, we 
have never, we think, met with. What, for ex- 
ample has Campbell’s poem of ‘ The Last Man,’ 
and ‘Family Discords,’ to do with a church 
establishment ? 

* Galbraith’s Mathematical and Astronomical 
Tables.’—These tables will be found very use- 
ful to practical mathematicians, but especially 
to those engaged in the naval service. The 
formule of calculation have been very skilfully 
selected, while none of the improvements of 
modern science have been neglected; and the 
compiler has generally chosen those rules, which 
will be found most easy to reduce to practice. 
The value of the work to seamen would be en- 
hanced by the insertion of tables of the dip and 
variation of the magnetic needle, and some 
practical hints respecting the best mode of 
correctly observing magnetic phenomena on 
shipboard. 

*Zumpt’s Latin Grammar Abridged..—The 
deduction of the rules of syntax, from the 
logical analysis of a sentence, is one of the great- 
est improvements that can be effected in gram- 
mar, but unfortunately it requires the teacher 
to possess qualifications which in too many in- 
stances will be found wanting. We will not 
say, that the adoption of this Grammar should 
be made the test of the fitness of schoolmasters 
for the important duty they have undertaken; 
but we do not hesitate to assert, that we should 
hail its success as a decisive proof of desirable 
improvement in our classical schools. 
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LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
SPAIN—By Down A. Gatiano.—Continued from p. 374. 


Maxy poets, contemporary with those pre- 
viously noticed, but inferior in celebrity as well 
as inmerit, flourished in Spain ;—among themare 
some who deserve mention in a History of Spa- 
nish Literature. 

Don Francisco Sancnez Bareero is worthy 
of note as the author of a beautiful elegy on 
the death of the Duchess of Alba, a well-known 
lady of doubtful reputation,who, though destitute 
of the moral purity which is a woman's greatest 
charm, was a great favourite among her country- 
men, for her generosity, her engaging manners, 
the warmth of her heart, and the patronage she 
extended towards literature and literary men. 
He also wrote a spirited ode to Columbus, aud 
three or four descriptive of the events of ‘Tra- 
falgar. This battle also gave a theme for song 
to Dofia Maria Rosa pe Gatvez, 2 lady whose 
writings it has been our painful duty to mention 
in terms of grave censure. She was a clever 
woman, and possessed great facility in composi- 
tion; but not one of all her poems, either lvric 
or dramatic, (and among the latter may be num- 
bered both comedies and tragedies,) is worthy of 
much commendation, if perhaps we except her 
lively comedy, * Un Loco hace ciento,’ which 
was well received, and is full of fun, drollery, 
and broad humour—not, however, free from ex- 
travagance, caricature, and coarsciess. The 
same sad defeat at ‘Trafalgar was also com- 
memorated by Don Jose Mor ve Fuentes, a 
highly estimable and well-informed gentleman, 
a laborious writer, both in prose and verse, and 
the author of a novel called * La Serafina,* a man 
whose personal virtues make us willing to pass 
over his writings without subjecting them to any 
stricter examination. 

A somewhat milder sentence may be passed 
on the poetry of Count de Norona. His Ode 
to Peace (between France and Spain, in the 
year 1795,) enjoyed great celebrity, though it is 
in truth but mediocre: indeed, his works gene- 
rally, though they display correct taste, are all 
tame and common-place. This poet, however, 
ventured on an epic poem. It might have been 
expected that such a publication would have 
created a sensation, were it only for the circum- 
stance of its being a far more important under- 
taking than was usually essayed by the Spanish 
muse ; but it fell dead from the press, unnoticed 
even by the voice of censure ; and the existence 
of the two tiny and neatly printed volumes which 
it fills, is only known toa chosen few.f It is 
entitled the ‘Omiada,’ and its subject is an 
event in the history of the Spanish Arabs. It is 
written in blank verse, and though it can boast of 
a correct style, it is prosaic and spiritless, and 
deficient in every essential of poetry. 

Don Eveenro Tapia is another poet of much 
the same character; but his poetry sounds bet- 
ter. It is, nevertheless, little more than a rhymed 
collection of trite thoughts. As a translator he 
is more successful—his translation of Dryden’s 
‘Alexander’s Feast* abounds in beautiful lines, 
though it wants the energy and simplicity of the 
original. This English ode was also translated 
by Count de Norotia, and by ‘another Spanish 
author. Don Eugenio Tapia’s version, however, 
is the best of the three. 

Don Juan Maury gave early tokens of great 
promise, principally in his poem, ‘ La Agresion 
Briténica,* written upon the subject of the sei- 
ure, during a time of peace, of the Spanish 
figates by the English government, in the year 
1804. His versification is energetic and sono- 
rous, and though at times he trenches upon bom- 
bast, some of his images are original and poeti- 
cal. In his lighter compositions he shows him- 


P A a aristocratic quarto is seldom or never used in 





self more easy and graceful than the style of his 
longer poem would lead the critic to expect. The 
literary world is also indebted to him for a pub- 
lication as useful to the general reader as it is 
creditable to his own taste and talent: this is 
a collection of Spanish poetry, from the earliest 
age down to the present time, translated by 
himself into French verse ; and, as if for the 
purpose of increasing the difficulty of his task, 
he has adopted in his version nearly the same 
metres as those of his originals, most of them 
entirely unknown to French poetry. These 
translations are accompanied by critical notices, 
in which the Spanish poets, and their respective 
works, are ably and impartially judged. This 
singular performance was greatly praised by one 
of the best living critics in Spanish literature, 
Mr. Blanco White, in that short-lived periodical, 
the London Review, which he edited: and we 
have considered it entitled to notice in our pages, 
though written in a foreign language, as treating 
of Spanish poetry, and being the production of a 


vd. 


claim praise for being skilled in the mechanism 
of his art, if his language be fluent and sono- 
rous; but it is in the delineation of character— 
it is in the clothing of passion in fervid language 
— it is in an exhibition of the secrets of nature, 
and the mysteries of the human heart, that the 
poet of mightiest order stands revealed; and 
these high gifts are wanting to Gallego. 

Among the minor, though still meritorious 


| poets of modern Spain, the Duke of Frias bas 


earned a right to be numbered. When a very 


| young man, a beloved wife, as yet almost a 


Higher praise is due to Don Juan Nicasio | 


Gatieao, who rose to eminence in the esti- 
mation of his own countrymen, by a few com- 
positions. 
Madrid rose against their treacherous guests, the 
French, and were atrociously butchered when 
the fight was over, was worthy of the occasion, 
which contributed in no small degree to rouse 
the Spaniards to a general insurrection, and ex- 
cited universal interest. This ode is, indeed, a 
noble poem. Spain, as she is therein personi- 
tied, sitting in a cypress grove, by the side of the 
tomb of her children, under the dim light of a 


His short poem upon the events of 
the 2nd of May, 1808, on which the populace of 


| Spain, up to the year 1808. 


clouded moon, cold and wan, her mantle hang. | 


ing loose about her, her eyes overflowing with 
tears, and fixed upon heaven, with the sceptre 
of two worlds lying broken and tarnished in the 
dust, and the fierce lion (the national symbol) 
crouching at her feet, and venting his shame and 
grief in a half-suppressed melancholy roar, is an 
image which a painter or sculptor might be glad 
to adopt as a subject. Nor less grand is the 
personification of the river-god Guadalquivir, 
listening with kindled brow to the war-cry of the 
Spaniards, seizing upon the lance of Ferdinand 
the Third, the hero-saint, and rushing toward 
the sea, shouting forth warand vengeance. Nor 
are there wanting those beauties of human feel- 
ing which belong to poetry of the highest class. 
It is also gorgeous in style—perhaps too much 
so—and its versification is flowing and mas- 
euline; and yet these personifications, splendid 
though they be, suit ill with the sadness and 


abandonment of an indignant spirit, weeping | 


over those victims whose death he would fain 
avenge, in which mood of mind this ode repre- 
sents itself as having been conceived. The 
same author alse published an ode upon the vic- 
tory achieved by the Spaniards and Spanish 
Americans at Buenos Ayres, in the year 1807, 
He has since given us a few, and but a few, 
more poems, all of them agreeable, some ener- 
getic, and displaying generally great command 
of language and versification. Among these 
lesser pieces, a sonnet to the Duke of Wellington, 


on the capture of Badajoz, has been much ad- | 


mired, particularly the concluding lines. 

In virtue of all these works, Gallego is num- 
hbered among the first of living Spanish poets. 
He receives credit for powers of a higher order 
than he has yet exhibited; and that he has not 
put them forth is ascribed to his notorious indo- 
lence. 
he ratifies such a judgment: a few spirited 
sketches of gigantic imagery may be creditable 
to the imagination of a writer, and he may 


But an impartial critic will pause before | 
| more at his ease than Reinoso when writing 


bride, was taken from him, and he poured forth 
his grief for her less in verse. This lament 
met with admiration from the public, and de- 
served it. Since then he has published several 
pieces, which have raised his fame yet higher; 
and lately an ode on the distribution of prizes 
at the Royal Academy of San Fernando, which 
soars far above all his other productions, and, in 
parts, higher than the average of modern Spanish 
poetry. 

Whilst such was the state of literature in the 
metropolis of Spain, the voice of song, as we 
have already s was not silent in her pro- 
The distinction between metropolitan 
and provincial literature, which is hardly to be 
perceived in England, yet exists in France, 
and was wide and clearly to be traced in 
Seville, always 
famed for her poets, since the days of Herrera, 
Rioja, Arzuigo, and a few others, aspired to re- 
vive the school of Andalusian poetry. In doing 
so, however, the writers copied Herrera’s faults, 
which are great indeed, though counterbalanced 
by beauties as great, and made use ofa quaint and 
affected style of language, often extravagant,and 
always obscure. 

The idea, only good for schoolhoys, of writing 
in competition upon a given subject, was adopted 
by these authors of Seville. They chose for the 
subject of their verse, the * Loss of Innocence,’ 
or the * Fall of Adam,’ which was to be treated 
in a poem of two short cantos. The judgment 


vinces. 


| which selected such a subject cannot be com- 





mended—the thought ofa rivalship with Milton 
must have occurred to those who proposed it,and 
of a rivalship which would oppose a tiny and 
feeble miniature to a gigantic and magnificent 
picture. No academy ever dreamed of select- 
ing, as a subject whereon authors might exercise 
their fancy, the anger of Achilles, or the voyages 
of Ulysses, or the foundation of Rome, or the 
deliverance of Jerusalem, more especially if the 
composition was to be limited within a narrow 
compass. Of the poems thus written, the one 
which bore away the prize was published: its 
author was Don Friix Jose Reinoso. The 
few ood stanzas it contains are not sufficient to 
compensate for its general want of interest ;— 
there are some good descriptions in it, but the 
versification, though full and sonorous, bears 


| marks of the labour with which it was produced, 


and the style, though correct and elegant, is un- 
pleasantly affected ,; and yet it had its day of 
celebrity, which is now gone by. Quintana 
passed rather a favourable judgment upon it in 
his periodical, the Variedades, but Mr. Blanco 
White, not content with such eulogy, claimed 
a higher praise for the labours of his friend. 
Quintana, however, had erred on the side of 
over-partiality, and Mr. Blanco White's present 
opinions of poetry have doubtless made him (at 
least inwardly) retract the rash judgment which 
he pronounced upon that occasion. Reinoso 
published a few other poems, which are all liable 
to the same objections—they are tame in thought, 
and conceited in manner. He appears to greater 
advantage in prose. 

His friend, Don Aiserto Lista, possesses in 
a higher degree the requisites of a poet—he seems 


verse: his imagination has little power, but he 
is not deficient in feeling. Of this, his‘ Hymn 





to Sleep,’ some of his ballads (romances), and a 
few of his odes, afford sufficient proof. He is, 
however, like the rest of his school, chargeable 
with an affected ahd involved phraseology. 

Don Manvet Aryoya has published little, but 
that little entitles him.to be placed on the same 
level as the last-mentioned poet. He is some- 
times worthy of praise for depth of thought, 
and his style may, in places, be commended for 
its grace. 5 

Don Jost Branco Wuirr, the fourth planet 
of this Sevillian constellation, wrote but little 
poetry, and, as a poet, is inferior perhaps to his 
three friends—certainly to the two last named. 

The great error of all these poets was,.as has 
been already said, their following Herrera too 
closely. By so doing, they were led to adopt a 
peculiar idiom, which, besides the fault of obscu- 
rity, was apt to lead to the substitution of mere 

‘ phraseology for poetry. The same delusion in- 
fluenced many of their followers, who thought 
that they had become poets when they had 
learned to make use of a strange vocabulary and 
forced construction of sentences: so far, indeed, 
did the minor poets of the school of Seville carry 
this absurdity, that their works are sometimes 
scarcely intelligible. 

There was, however, living in Seville, contem- 
porary with the preceding, one thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Castilian language of modern 
Spaniards, Don Tomas Gonzarez Carvasat. 
Strictly speaking, we ought to have mentioned 
this author when treating of our prose writers, 
as, in purity of language and correctness of style, 
he has few equals, and no superior; our omis- 
sion of his name arose from the nature of 
his works, which are mostly upon subjects of 
little popular interest, being translations from, 
and commentaries upon, the sacred books, or 
treatises upon official matters ;—but Gonzalez 


Carvajal is also a poet, and one of no mean 
merit: his happiest works are sacred, or rather, 
devotional poems, in which he has followed a 
great model, Fr. Luis de Leon, and imitated him 
successfully, not only in his style, but in spirit, 
and he has given utterance to it in a similar 


manner. His poetry comes direct from the 
heart—his translations of the Psalms are very 
happy, and show the work to have been a la- 
bour of love; but,in his laudable desire to avoid 
bombast, he too often touches the opposite ex- 
treme, and becomes prosaic and vulgar. So far 
from adopting the tenets of the poets of Seville, 
among whom he was living, he undertook to op- 
pose them: a certain curate of that city, Don 
José Roldan, had published an ode upon the 
resurrection of Christ, which, instead of showing 
any devotional inspiration, is only remarkable 
for quaint phrases and far-fetched epithets. This 
ode Don Tomas Carvajal ridiculed openly, de- 
nouncing the affected language in which it was 
composed. Upon this, the contest concerning 
the use of a peculiar poetical dialect was 
then fought in Seville, as it has been in 
England. Don Felix José Reinoso wrote in 
defence of the composition so severely handled 
by Carvajal, and of the principles upon which it 
was written. In maintaining his cause, he gave 
proof of genuine humour, great learning, and 
skill in controversy, yet he failed in proving the 
ode to be a good one, and, as to the general 
question, it was as far from being decided as it 
had been at the outset of the dispute. Both 
parties were, as usual, half right and half wrong, 
since, on the one hand, it must be admitted that 
Spanish poetry admits of, and demands, the use 
of words and phrases which it would be impos- 
sible to adopt in prose; and it is equally true, 
on the other hand, that the rejection of a natural 
phraseology, and the substitution of a conven- 
tional jargon in its place, is a fault in itself, and 
a source of other errors and defects. 

While Seville was thus assiduous in cultivating 
poetry, another town in Spain was raising for 
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itself a name among the votaries of the art. Don 
Jose Joaquin pe Mora, born at Cadiz, but a 
student in the University of Granada, was one 
of the founders of a school of poets in that 
ancient city, the very name of which must raise 
many poetical associations in the mind of every 
Spaniard. But the verses of Mora are only 
lively and clever—he is possessed of little feel- 
ing: his imagination is playful, not powerful— 
his language generally incorrect, and corrupted 
with foreign phrases, is yet, on occasions, singu- 
larly happy, and his style is elegant, and his 
versification easy and melodious. 

A contemporary poet, Don Ramon Roca, gave 
early promise of powers, which he did not fulfil 
in the few remaining years of his life, but which 
might have been fully developed, had not that 
life been cut short. The writer of these pages 
has seen some poems by him in manuscript, 
which possess more than ordinary merit. He 
was one of the quire, who made their voices 
heard upon the occasion of the Battle of Trafal- 
gar; and showed himself no mean rival to Quin- 
tana, surpassing him in imagination, though 
falling short of him in feeling. Roca carries the 
reader into the turmoil of the battle,—Quin- 
tana moralizes upon it. 

But the most celebrated among the poets of 
Granada, is Don Francisco Martinez DE La 
Rosa. We have already mentioned his prose 
works, and alluded to his political career. It 
was his fate, after having left “ the flowery paths 
of Poesie” to return tothem again. During the 
time of his exile, he published at Paris a collec- 
tion of his poems, upon which a harsh and unjust 
sentence has been passed in an article, or rather 
critical notice in the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
On the other hand, his works, and particu- 
larly his dramas, have been received in Spain 
with much more admiration than they are justly 
entitled to.—It is to be regretted that in this 
collection, Martinez de la Rosa has not included 
his short poems, many of which are among his 
happiest efforts. He has also (probably for 
political reasons) excluded from it his lively 
play, ‘ Lo que puede un empleo,’ which was so 
much and so deservedly applauded in Spain ; 
and which though not free from the defects, in- 
herent in the class of works (pieces de circon- 
stances) to which it belongs, abounds in wit and 
humour, and is no less remarkable for its sketches 
of character, than for the animation and life of 
its dialogue, which is as true to nature as that of 
Moratin himself. 

His poem upon the siege and fall of Zaragoza, 
is nothing but a series of elegant verses with- 
out story or character; yet it possesses beauties 
of style and language, which must be percepti- 
ble to any one well versed in Spanish. His 
‘Arte Poética’ is written with equal, if not 
superior elegance, but it is the greater failure 
of the two. The present is not the age for 
didactic poetry, and, moreover, Martinez de la 
Rosa belengs to the classical, or, as it ought 
more properly to be called, the pseudo-classical 
school. According to his tenets, poetry is as 
much dependent upon forms, and is subject to 
as undeviating and mechanical rules as house 
or ship-building. He classes and subdivides with 
extraordinary subtlety, and gravely warns his 
disciples to beware of confounding the eclogue 
with the idyl, and assigns a peculiar style to 
each class of composition. It is worthy of notice 
that though this same ‘ Arte Poética’ was first 
published in Paris in the year 1827, and pro- 
bably written a little before, the author takes 
no notice of the romantic poets, nor of the dis- 
putes pending between them and the classicists ; 
but, on the contrary, writes as if the doctrines of 
Boileau, Voltaire, and La Harpe, were not 
merely true, but had never been questioned. 
According to the classification adopted by Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa, most of the poetry of the 
present age must count for nothing, as it does not 





come within any of the limits to which he consi, 
ders that poetical compositions should be con. 
fined. 

The great object of Martinez de la Rosa's 
present ambition, is, evidently to excel as a 
dramatist, and this, perhaps, may be the reason 
why he has been so severely handled by the 
English critic already alluded to. Yet one or 
two of his dramatic works are not utterly destj. 
tute of merit: they are formed on the model, 
which the French and Italians have retained, 
even down to the present times. In his * Viuda 
de Padilla,’ the Spanish poet closely imitated 
Alfieri ; and the consequence is, as might be ex. 
pected, that his tragedy possesses no dramatic 
interest, and hardly any delineation of character, 
Yet, with the faults, it also possesses the 
beauties of the school to which it belongs. Its 
style is nervous, never wanting in energy, and 
occasionally pathetic: the voice of human pas. 
sion makes itself heard occasionally, and it 
abounds in fine passages of declamation. The 
Spaniard, moreover, has one merit which the 
Italian poet did not possess—that of a flowing 
and melodious versification. The two other tra. 
gedies by this author, ‘ Moraima’ and ‘ Edipo,’ 
are merely two cold and elegant poems. The 
subject of the first is national, and closely so to 
the author, as it belongs to the picturesque his. 
tory of his native city Granada. And yet, so 
entirely was he misled by the false doctrines he 
adopted, that he did not give even a national 
colouring and character to his picture, which is 
essentially and entirely French—French of the 
age of Louis the Fourteenth or Louis the Fif- 
teenth. As for his CEdipus, it is but the sub. 
stance of the several French tragedies written 
upon the same story, recast, together with some 
fragments from the play of Sophocles. 

The comedy of ‘ La Hija en Casa, y la Madre 
en las Mascaras’ (The Daughter at Home, and 
the Mother at the Masquerade), has many happy 
touches in it, and was received with great ap- 
plause in Spain. A free translation of it has 
been acted on the Parisian stage, and was suc- 
cessful. 

But though Martinez de la Rosa, in his ‘ Arte 
Poética,’ has neglected to speak of that branch 
of the drama which is now called romantic, he 
has made an attempt—an unsuccessful one in- 
deed—to cultivate it. There are some few 
striking passages in his play, ‘ La Conjuracion 
de Venecia,’ and the scene in the Piazza of St. 
Mark is full of spirit, but these are not enough 
to redeem the work. 

Martinez de la Rosa ranks higher in his short 
poems. The one upon the death of the Duchess 
de Frias, has feeling and spirit. In all his works, 
elegance is most conspicuous, imagination most 
deficient. But there is something in his poetry 
which shows that, would he but cast off these 
self-imposed fetters, he might achieve something 
far higher and more perfect than he has done. 
In his juvenile poems, he gave promise of power, 
and in his later works, he is occasionally more 
than elegant. 

The poem upon the fall of Zaragoza, of which 
we have already made mention, was written in 
the expectation of a prize offered by the Spanish 
government. This offer was made soon after 
the double siege, whereby that city was rendered 
so famous during the Peninsular War. The call 
was answered by some national poets, but the 
prize was never given. The partizans of the 
Spanish government ascribed this breach of pro- 
mise to the succeeding chances and misfortunes 
of the war, which called the attention of the 
rulers of Spain to matters of more pressing 
moment than poetical composition—but there 
were not wanting those who accounted for it 
otherwise. It was said, that (as has before hap- 
pened in cases of literary contest,) the judges 
had predetermined to award the prize toa par- 
ticular individual, of course before he had 
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proved himself worthy of it; nay, before he had so 
much as entered the lists: that the notorious in- 
dolence of this favoured one, (Don Juan Galle- 
go,) made him break his promise of writing upon 
the subject—that the time for pronouncing judg- 
ment was delayed, in the expectation that he 
would yet come forward, and surpass his rivals— 
until, at last, the palm so long reserved for him, 
and only not made his own, because of his indif- 
ference, could be given to no one. Be this true 
or false, it was the general opinion that Martinez 
de la Rosa deserved the crown of victory. It 
had been contended for by few—among these, 
however, was a Spanish monk, Father Valla- 
dares, who, instead of writing a short poem as was 
required, chose to spread his thoughts over a 
long composition, which he dignified with the 
name of Epic. This work was published, and 
even found readers and critics to praise it: but 
it is now totally forgotten. 
wrote verses with great facility and fluency— 
put his lines are destitute of spirit and stamina, 
and of the higher attributes of a poet, there is 
not one to which he could possibly lay claim. 
Another poet of Granada, Don Javier pe 
Bureos, has earned more fame by his transla- 
tions, than by his original productions. Not 
that these last are entirely without merit; but if 
he keeps up to, he never rises above the average 
level of the compositions of his own country and 
time. But his complete version of Horace is 
a just title to eminence. It cannot be pro- 
nounced faultless, nor could this be expected ; 
but, upon the whole, it is inferior to no version 
of the same poet in any other language. Burgos 
has likewise translated Racine’s * Iphigénie,’ and 
he has also written one or two comedies. Of 


these, * Calzones en Alcolea,’ of a political cha- 
racter, enjoyed some celebrity ; it was written 
with the intention of throwing ridicule upon 


those renowned guerilla chiefs, who proved so 
harassing to the French during the Peninsular 
War, and, with them, upon the popular cause. 
Burgos was a sous préfet under Joseph Napo- 
leon; he wrote to please his master; and re- 
ceived the applause of an audience, consisting of 
men attached to his interests. In proportion, 
as he was popular with them, he became odious 
to the bulk of the population, devoted to the 
men and the principles he reviled. However, 
in the midst of all the persecutions of which 
Spain has been the theatre, the fortunes of the 
poet have never suffered—far otherwise: he 
affords an example (particularly rare in Spain), 
of the paths of literature leading to opulence. 
By flattering Ferdinand from the year 1814 to 
1820, he managed to evade the law which con- 
demned him to exile, and was permitted to re- 
main a resident in Madrid: by writing, as a 
zealous constitutionalist in the year 1820, he 
obtained a transient success for a periodical 
which he was then editing: by lending his pen 
toa third or juste milieu party against the violent 
patriots of 1822, he became a favourite with the 
King: by a succession of fierce attacks upon the 
fallen liberals, in the year 1823, he made himself 
yet dearer to the then ruling powers at home 
and abroad. His reward for these manifold 
services has been a substantial one. In common 
with the others, who joined the party of the 
usurper of Ferdinand’s throne, he was allowed 
a share in those Spanish loans, which, on the 
Paris exchange, proved the source of enormous 
wealth to the favoured few. The poet, meta- 
morphosed into a Croesus, has sunk into idleness ; 
his voice, formerly so loud, is no more lifted up 
in praise or in censure, for the happy, or for the 
unfortunate ; not even upon those literary topics 
which he once discussed so ably.t 

Of all the poems which have passed before 
our notice, few, it will be seen, are calculated 
to excite any lively or lasting interest. The only 
class of poetry which the Spaniards have culti- 
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vated with anything like success has been the 
lyrical. They have produced but few long 
poems, and those few rank below the average 
merit of their poetry in general. Of those short 
poems, in which to the interest of a novel is 
added the charm of verse, not one has been 
produced among them: and their attempts at 
tragedy, though not all absolute failures, have 
never risen above mediocrity. 

From this dearth of native produce, the Spa- 
nish public was led to look abroad for an addi- 
tion to its literary treasures, and the tragedies 
of foreign writers took possession almost entirely 
of the Spanish stage. That great and celebrated 
actor, whom we have already mentioned, Isidoro 
Maiquez, was the chief instrument of bringing 
such a state of things to pass. His undisputed pre- 
eminence gave him a prodigious influence over 
both his brethren of the stage and the audience. 
He was very illiterate,—reading .and writ- 
ing forming the sum of his knowledge. In the 
course of a short visit which he paid to Paris, 
he made some acquaintance with Talma; his 
taste showed him all that was good in French 
acting, and also, how to adapt it to the Spanish 
theatre. But he was no tame imitator—his 
delivery was anything but French. He selected 
such tragic characters as he could shine in—and 
found them in the plays of foreign writers, for 
he had not sufficient knowledge of the Spanish 
drama to make choice amongst its numerous 
productions. ‘Translators were not found want- 
ing to render the works he liked into Spanish, 
and some of them, above all Saviiion, performed 
their task with great spirit and feeling. Legouvé, 
Arnault, Ducis, and Alfieri, were his favourite 
authors:—by his means it was that the last- 
named poet was introduced to the acquaintance 
of the Spaniards, with whom he became as po. 
pular as with his own countrymen, and far more 
so than he ever was in other countries. Maiquez 
rarely appeared in any of the ancient Spanish 
plays—vet his fine personification of that re- 
markable impostor (one of the many individuals 
who attempted to pass for King Don Sebastian of 
Portugal) El Pastelero de Madrigal, shows that 
he could understand and interpret them. Had he 
devoted himself to them more particularly, he 
would probably have recalled the attention of his 
countrymen to the ancient drama of Spain, and 
thereby contributed towards the revival of the 
old style of composition, and the production of 
some original and spirited tragedies. As it was, 
he only served to perpetuate the reign of trans- 
lation. 

This influence of an actor, whose literary 
judgment no one could depend on, will, per- 
haps, at first sight, be hardly understood ; but it 
is accounted for by his superiority over all his 
fellow actors. He not only rose far above them, 
but possessed the art of making them rise with 
him, far above their usual level; and it isa well- 
known fact that many players, who, when they 
acted in his company, appeared respectable, and 
even something beyond it, were insufferable 
when left to their own unaided merits. His par- 
ticular character, too, might tend to increase 
this fame and influence. As he was conscious of 
his own superiority, he was also harsh and over- 
bearing; he tyrannized over authors as well as 
actors. He also became endeared to his coun- 
trymen as a patriot. At the time of the French 
invasion, his feeling for the independence and 
honour of his native country was strong, and 
fearlessly expressed—so that when Napoleon 
entered Madrid, he had the honour of being 
persecuted and exiled. He was recalled by 
Joseph Napoleon, and even became something 
like a favourite with him; though he never 
concealed his attachment to the cause of the 
patriots. On a subsequent occasion, when the 
French were expelled, and Ferdinand resumed 
his throne, Maiquez was imprisoned and punish- 


ed as a constitutionalist. His popularity led the 





government to relent, and restore him to the 
stage, and yet that popularity, strange to say, 
excited feelings of jealousy in the bosom of 
royalty itself—_they were, howéver, excited by a 
trifling circumstance; but, once awakened, be- 
came violent and inveterate. Upon his return 
from captivity, the King of Spain was warmly 
greeted by his subjects whenever he appeared in 
public. At no place was he more enthusiasti- 
cally received than at the theatre, from the cir- 
cumstance of its being a place at which the 
Kings of Spain were not in the habit pf appear- 
ing. Among other devices, to show the loyalty 
and regard of his subjects upon their monarch’s 
condescending to partake of their amusements, 
one was to let loose pigeons to fly about the 
house as soon as he entered the royal box. When 
Maiquez reappeared upon the stage, after his 
imprisonment, he was not only most vociferously 
cheered, but he too was honoured by one pigeon, 
which was seen fluttering above the spectators. 
This was considered as an undoubted trespass 
upon the privileges of royalty. Ferdinand, though 
a constant frequenter of the theatre, never 
deigned to witness a representation when Maiquez 
acted: a distinction of which the actor felt 
rather proud than otherwise, but which was fol- 
lowed by evil consequences. Maiquez became 
anything but a favourite with the officials of 
Madrid,and after having repeatedly been harshly 
treated by them, was sent to die in exile. His 
death took place in Granada, in the year 1820, 
soon after the restoration of the Constitution, 
which would have enabled him to brave the 
royal displeasure, if’ not to look down upon his 
fallen adversary. ; 

After the death of Maiquez, tragedy was laid 
aside for want of a high priest. The Italian 
Opera invaded Spain, and lorded over it (as has 
been the case in most European countries) nearly 
to the exclusion of the native drama. But co- 
medy was still occasionally brought forward, to 
relieve the dialogue and the music of the stran- 
gers. 

Comedy has fared better than tragedy in mo- 
dern Spain; Moratin’s productions are (of their 
kind) incomparably higher in merit than the 
contemporary effusions of the followers of the 
tragic muse,—and even the second-rate authors 
of comedy surpass the generality of the writers of 
tragedy. A few lively productions, in the pleasant 
style of the modern French theatre, enjoyed an 
ephemeral celebrity. Not many of them, how. 
ever, have lived beyond their day. In this branch 
of literature, too, translation was busy, though it 
did not completely supersede original compo- 
sition. Garcia Suetto, a young physician, who, 
though devoted to literature, has only given a 
few very indifferent proofs of his powers, amongst 
others a translation of Corneille’s Cid, produced 
an excellent comedy under the title of ‘ El Chis- 
moso,’ which was most favourably received. Still, 
that cannot with truth be said of it which the 
author himself ventured to say in some verses 
composed to defend the play against a critic 
guilty only of having praised it too little—“ that 
neither Moliére, nor many of that poet's ad- 
mirers, had written an original comedy com- 
parable with the * Tale-bearer.’” + 

A class of dramatic writers which cannot with 
propriety be called either original authors or 
translators—a sort of middlemen, if we may be 
allowed the term, shared the dominion of the 
Spanish stage. These were the re-casters (re- 


fundidores) of the ancient Spanish plays. Their 


business consisted in reducing ancient dramas to 
the standard of the code of Aristotle or Boileau, 
torturing them into a compliance with the unities 
of time and place, discarding all characters con- 
sidered useless, and expunging those passages, in 
which the taste of an earlier period was flagrantly 





+ Ni Moliére ni muchos que Je admiran 
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at variance with that of the present time. To 
obtain all these objects required an unsparing 
use of the scissors—and after much unmerciful 
cutting and slashing, they used to unite the de- 
tached pieces, with some introduced patches of 
their own—the work, when complete, bearing 
visible marks of the coarse hands which had been 
employed upon it. The result of their labours 
were most absurd compositions, though some of 
them in their time enjoyed a large share of pub- 
lic approbation. This practice had prevailed in 
Spain since the later days of the last century, 
and has even lasted to our own times; one of 
the Spanish refugees, a laborious and learned 
man, Don Pablo Mendihbil, having thought it 
worth his while to publish in London some of 
Calderon’s plays thus re-cast—and this among a 
people where the works of Shakspeare and the 
irregular dramatists are not only admired, but 
held up as models—and long atter Germany had 
rejected, and while Italy was rejecting, and 
France preparing to cast aside the doctrine of 
the unities. 

But there were not wanting in Spain some 
critics who raised their veices against these 
canons of the classical school. The war between 
its disciples and the romanticists which, in later 
times, raged so fiercely in Paris, was undertaken 
and carried on with some spirit on Spanish 
ground, partjcularly in the year 1818. The 
foremost champion of the irregular drama (espe- 
cially of Spain) was M. Bout pe Faser, a Ger- 
man by birth, a gentleman well versed in Spanish 
literature, and writing with ease the language of 
his adopted country, and to whom the world is in- 
debted for several collections of Castilian poetry. 
Those who attacked the national theatre were 
Don José Joaquin de Mora and a friend of his, 
since then more notorious for his political con- 
duct than for his literary merits, and who has 
abjured the first tenets he professed, not, indeed, 
by altogether going over to the cause of the 
Romanticists, but by adopting the more liberal 
and juster notions of the English poets and cri- 
tics. The German was assisted by his wife, a 
Spanish lady, who had devoted more of her time 
to the cultivation of her mind than her fair 
countrywomen are in the habit of doing. These 
champions of romanticism, while they did justice 
to the beauties of Calderon and his contempo- 
raries, fell into the error of praising their absur- 
dities, and, led astray by the partiality of pa- 
triotism, they made the question one of Spanish 
and foreign literature in general, by assuming 
that their adversaries had declared against what- 
ever was national. On the other hand, the de- 
fenders of classicism strictly and pertinaciously 
adhered to the rules laid down by their masters, 
and exemplified in the productions, not of the 
Greek, but of the Roman and French muse. 
They judged the national poetry by rules thus 
derived, and accordingly praised, in the works of 
the ancient poets of Spain, much that was good, 
and much that was merely tame and correct 
imitation. But whilst they wisely condemned 
the great faults of Spanish authors, whose dis- 
regard of the principles of Aristotle was attended 
with an equal disregard of reason and good taste, 
they also included in their censure whatever was 
original or spirited in their own national litera- 
ture. The immediate cause of the contest placed 
the contending parties in a somewhat awkward 
situation. Mora had made a spirited and poeti- 
cal, but a hasty, and often very incorrect trans- 
lation of a tragedy, *‘ Ninus the Second,’ by M. 
Briffault, now at the head of the Académie 
Frangaise, a very indifferent poet. The tragedy, 
too, was a poor play, which had acquired a tem- 
porary faine upon the stage of Madrid, from the 
admirable acting of Maiquez. The translator, 
therefore, had to smaft under the lash of the 
German critic, who, most unsparingly, and in 
many places with justice, criticized both the ori- 
ginal and the paraphrase, On the other hand, 





the German had translated Schlegel’s criticisms 
upon Calderon and other Spanish poets, and 
adopted and maintained them as his own,—a 
rather difficult task—for the judgments passed 
upon Spanish compositions, hy that celebrated 
critic, are more ingenious and fanciful than just, 
and his wild Teutonic speculations are frequently 
inapplicable to the less extravagant realities of 
the Southern wor This literary contest did 
not excite much interest. The names of those 
concerned in it were not among the highest in 
Spanish literature. M. 
ed in Cadiz, a town which, alth 
more of the externals of cis on tian any 
other in Spain, was not rem le for literary 
taste or knowledge,—and whose few native pub- 
lications were little noticed by 
and unknown or unnoticed beyond the circle of 
its walls. Mora and his friend, who began the 
contest in the metropolis of Spain, and wrote in 
it, were obliged to publish their pamphlets in 
Barcelona, a distant provincial town,—the 
licenser of the press in Madrid having expressed 
his dislike to such disputes,—and the writers, 
who did not, of course, submit to his opinion, 
were compelled to seek a more indulgent censor. 
This trifling occurrence atiords a striking illus- 
tration of the capricious tyranny under which 
the Spanish authors live, and of the ill-regulated 
state of a country in which things are allowed 
to appear in print in one town after their publi- 
cation has been forbiddea in the seat of govern- 
ment. 
[To be continued on the 14th June.) 


yn yssessing 


LINES WRITTEN IN A LADY’S ALBUM. 

« Ladies and Gentlemen!—Mr. Kemble, I regret to 
say, having been unexpectedly, &c. &c.— Mr, Clare- 
mont has kindly,” &c. &c. 

See Stage Apology—passin. 
On Lady—Lady !—How little you know, it’s 
So hard from Parnassian hives to get honey! 
I’ve look’d through the lists of the great living 
Poets,— 
And you'll get fewer verses for love than for 
money. 
I’ve besought Mr. Moore, in his idlest hours, 

To honour a verse with this leaf of thine ;— 
But his time is so wasted in market flowers, 

That he will not give ear to a prayer of 

mine. 

I've teaz’d Mr. Rogers,—Old Memory’s Bard, — 
To remember a rhyme,—but ’tis all forgot! 
And I’ve hoped Hope’s Poet would sing,—but 

’tis hard, 
That, hope as one will,—Hope’s Bard will not! 


I've pray’d of Coleridge,—the mighty, the 
mouthy, 
The mystic, the indolent!—one line to 
spare ;— 
But he is asleep:—and the malmsey hath 
Southey— 
And pledg’d to a second-hand Milton,—is 
Clare! 
I have turn’d to Lisle Bowles,—but he is bowl- 
ed out! 
And in vain I’ve asked Cornwall, that man 
of pith ;— 
James Smith would be funny—but, plague on 
the gout!— 
And wali’d up with novels is Horace Smith! 


Nota line from the author of Corn-lawRhymes— 
Nor from Bowring, whose Muse on a foreign 
wing mounts,— 
The one is now driving the Sheffield Times,— 
And the other’s engaged on the French 
Accounts ! 


So, since all are busy, or idle, or shy,— 

And you wish to exhibit the first you meet ;— 
I bow to the law,—and, poor sinful I! 

Submit to do penance in this white sheet! 





Bohi wrote and publish. | 





TABLE-TALK.—No. IT. 
BY THE LATE ELIA. 


Lear. Who are you? 
Mine eyes are none o’ the best. 
Are you not Kent? 
Aent. ‘Yhe same; your servant Kent. 
Where is your servant Caius? 
Lear. *twas a goud fellow, I can tell you that; 
He'd strike, and quickly too; he is dead and rotten, 
ent. No, my good Lord; 1 am the very man— 
Levr. Vil see that strait— 
Kent. That from your first of difference and decay 
Have follow'd your sad steps. 
wear. You are welcome hither. 
Adbany. He knows not what he says; and vain is it 


Pll tell you straight. 


| That we present us to him. 


Edgar. Look up, my Lord. 
Aeut. Vex not his guost. O, let him pass. He hates 
him, 


| That would upon the rack of this rough world 
: its 
its inhabitants, | 


Stretch him out louger. 

So ends * King Lear,’ the most stupendous 
of the Shakspearian dramas; and Kent, the 
noblest feature of the conceptions of his divine 
mind. This is the magnanimity of authorship, 
when a writer, having a topic presented to him, 
fruitful of beauties for common minds, waives 
his privilege, and trusts to the judicious few for 
understanding the reason of his abstinence, 
What a pudder would a common dramatist have 
raised here of a reconciliation scene, a perfect 
recognition, between the assumed Caius and his 
muster!—to the suffusing of many fair eves, and 
the moistening of cambrie handkerchicts. The 
old dying king partially catching at the truth, 
and immediately lapsing into obliviousness, with 
the high-minded carelessness of the other to 
have his services appreciated, as one that 

—— served not for gain, 

Or follow’d out of form, 
are among the most judicious, not to say heart. 
touching, strokes in Shakspeare. 

Allied to this magnanimity it is, where the 
pith and point of an argument, the amplification 
of which might compromise the modesty of the 
speaker, is delivered briefly, and, as it were, 
parenthetically ; as in those few but pregnant 
words, in which the man in the old * Nut-brown 
Maid’ rather intimates than reveals his unsus- 
pected high birth to the woman :— 

Now understand, to Westmorland, 
Which is my heritage, . 

I will you bring, and with a ring, 
By way of marriage, 

I will you take, and Lady make. 

Turn we to the version of it, ten times diluted, 
of dear Mat. Prior—in his own way unequalled, 
and a poet now-a-days too much neglected— 
“In me,” quoth Henry, addressing the astounded 
Emma—with a flourish and an attitude, as we 
may conceive :— 

In me behold the potent Edgar’s heir, 

Illustrious Earl! him terrible in war, 

Let Loire confess. 
And with a deal of skimble-skamble stuff, as 
Hotspur would term it, more, presents the Lady 
with a full and true enumeration of his Papa's 
rent-roll in the fat soil by Deva. 

But of all parentheses, (not to quit the topic 
too suddenly,) commend me to that most signi- 
ficant one, at the commencement of the old 
popular ballad of Fair Rosamund :— 

When good King Henry ruled this land, 
‘The second of that name, 
Now mark— 
(Besides the Queen) he dearly loved 
A fair and comely dame. 
There is great virtue in this besides. 


Amidst the complaints of the wide spread of 
infidelity among us, it is consolatory that a 
sect is sprung up in the heart of the metropolis, 
and is daily on the increase, of teachers of that 
healing doctrine, which Pope upheld, and against 
which Voltaire directed his envenomed wit. We 
mean these practical preachers of optimism, or 
the belief that Whatever is is best—the Cads of 
Omnibuses; who, from their little back pulpits 
—not once in three or four hours, as those Pro- 
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—— 
claimers of “ God and his prophet” in Mussul- 
man countries; but every minute, at the entry 
or exit of a brief passenger, are heard, in an 
almost prophetic tone, to exclaim—( Wisdom 
erying out, as it were, in the streets,)—ALL’s 
RIGHT. 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Rome, April 3. 

T promised you some account of the lectures 
delivered at the Archeological Institution of the 
Capitol. M. Bunsen, the Prussian Minister at 
Rome, and the most remarkable man now in 
Italy, was not only the chief promoter of these 
lectures, but one of the lecturers himself. How 
odd this will sound to the long-eared rout of aristo- 
crats in England—England, where the capability 
tolecture (upon any subject higherthan five-barred 
gates),and the condescension, are thought equally 
unbecoming a man of station. Prussia is surely 
fortunate, or rather most judicious, in her choice 
of political agents. What mighty strides to pros- 
perity must not be made by that kingdom, which 
can reckon among its subordinate ministers such 
men as Humboldt, Niebuhr, and Bunsen ? 
Would we had in England a few such profound 
and generally-accomplished scholars, who were, 
at the same time, capable of being active and 
efficient public functionaries, qualified as well 
to advance the commonweal by their philosophi- 
cal, as their civil talents. Perhaps, such we have, 
but, I fear, it is not among ministers we are to 
look for them. I have known M. Bunsen to give 
alecture at the Society in the morning, dispatch 
embassy ailairs, receive official and private 
visitors, dictate political and literary correspon- 
dence to all quarters of Europe, buy pictures 
for the Berlin Museum in the afternoon, and, 
at his soirée, instruct foreigners of different 
states, Englishmen not excluded, on the most 
abstruse points of their own civil and religious 
polity. Ail this, too, while engaged about several 
voluminous works for the press, one of which is 
the Description of Rome I have so often men- 
tioned. Now, do you know, such a patriot am 
I,(Heaven and the cosmopolites forgive me !), 
that my English pride is sorely annoyed by these 
superiorities. To contrast such men with our 
pithless sprigs of nobility, our pert, clerk-like 
profégés of the Foreign Office, empty of all ex- 
cellence, and full of themselves, not even fit to 
be “privileged spies,” but rather to let us be 
seen through by other nations, makes my gall 
overflow till the very heart is choked with bit- 
terness. But, politics apart, I am touched to 
the core as a dillettante: this nuisance of a mi- 
nister, Bunsen, whips up every fine picture going, 
and packs it off to Prussia, instead of Pall Mall, 
80 as to keep me in a perpetual fit of the jaun- 
dice. He has sent to Berlin (which you know 
is, to us, the same as Botany Bay), several first- 
rate works, among which, two exquisite Ra- 


phaels, a most Leonardesque ‘Cesare da Cestio,” | 


and Titian’s * Flower Girl,’ of which there is but 
one (out of the two) in England. I wonder how 
many choice paintings will Ambassador Freeborn 
pick up for our National Gallery ? This person, 
I must tell you, is British Consul at Rome, and 
a banker, who discounts at Torlonia rate without 
the set-off of Torlonia parties. Such has ever 
been the policy of our government ; to send out 


either men with too high a grade to support, or | 


none at all, and who thus are an onus upon the 
state by their salaries or their characters. 
However, returning to the lectures, you must 
know, they were held three days in the weck on the 
Architecture of Rome, concurrently with those of 
Professor Gerhard onthe Sculpture. By the bye, 
it is but fair to add, that the Marquis of Nor- 
thampton, and several other of our compatriots, 
Supported, with laudable zeal, this undertaking, 
Which was some comfort to my splenetic anxiety, 
that Englishmen should be the first in everything 
beneficial, as well as gold-finding. Well, you are 








likewise to learn, that Ancient Rome, as deli- 
neated in our topographies, engravings, &c., was 
much less built by Tarquin, Agrippa, Adrian, 


and others of that stamp, than by Messrs. Nar- | 


dini, Piranesi, & Co. These latter gentlemen, 
indeed, have not merely given us an Eternal 


City of their own making, but half a dozen eter- | 
nal cities, each on a new plan, within theself-same | 


walls, at the self-same time together. There is 
# great choice here, to be sure, and they are all 
such bijoux! Nevertheless, what we common- 
place people want, is the real old ruinous thing 
itself, as laid out by the kings, consuls, and em- 
perors, which is exactly the one not to be found 
among those abovesaid. 
no less difficult to re-construct Ancient Rome 
ideally than physically : even to conjecture the 
whereabout of its numberless vanished edifices, 
would gravel any one but a thorough-bred anti- 
quarian ; he, indeed, will tell you the site of Re- 
mus’s toe-print to a nail-paring, when he leaped 


into the Forum. Curious enough, it should yet 
be so haunted by geese. “Tis a thousand pities 
that when our classic voyagers and lovers of the 
antique took the trouble of carrying away half 
the Tarpeian in their coat-pockets and reticules, 
they should have squandered so much romance 
on the wrong one after all! T'hishas scarce forty 
feet visible, but is coped with a layer or two of 
peperino blocks, the sole remnant of the original 


| fortifications, which subsist on the entire hill. 


Another great land-mark of Ancient Rome is 
the Porta Carmentzlis: it stood in the direction 


| of Vicolo della Bufiala, no more can be verified. 


Of a truth, it would be | 


Again, the temple of Jupiter Tonans stood near 
that of Jupiter Capitolinus, while, by Messrs. 


| Topographers it was shoved down to the bottom 
| of the hill, and the back of the Senator's Palace. 


Now, the Jupiter Tonans of Messrs. ‘Topogra- 
phers comes out to be the long-sought Temple of 


| Saturn, finely conjectured as such by Niebuhr, 


over the walls. Nay, to give right names to those | 
ruins still existing, requires no small degree of | 


erudition and judgment. 


The lectures of M. | 


3unsen had this latter object for their principal | 


scope : nothing of the lecture kind could be more 


agreeable, more instructive, more to one’s satis. | 
faction; the general topography of Rome having | 


been, at length, settled on the terra-firma of de- 
monstration, instead of the eternally-shifting 
sand-banks thrown in our way by hypothesis. 


and proven such in ‘ Bunsen’s Description of 
Rome.’ The three beautiful columns remain- 
ing mark the portico, which stood just in the 
middle, between both ends of the Tabularium 
(Senator's Palace at present), and from which 
there was an entrance through the cella into 
that grand repository itself. This was the Trea- 
sury of Rome, and the steps yet exist; those 
very steps, perhaps, up which Cwsar strode to 


| enact the public cut-purse, with far more honour, 


Remember, I can"t give you a book-keeper’s | 
account of the items, so content yourself with a | 


few of the principal. By various quotations from 
contemporary authors, M. Bunsen established 
the fact, so long obscured by gratuitous mystifi- 
cation, and still with respect to half Rome itself 
shining in the dark, that the Temple of Jupiter 


Capitolinus stood on the summit of the Capito- | 


line hill, nearest the river. I believe our topo- 
graphers placed it on the other, because it looked 
the highest. Two ancient walls, on a square of 
200 feet, flagged with travertine, (answering to 
the dimensions of the said temple), crown yet 
the summit next the river; and, parallel with 
them, a ¢hird wall, forming another cel/a, marks 
out precisely the Temple of Minerva, which we 
know stood beside, and under the same roof with 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus,as the Temple 
of Juno did also,to make the correspondent wing. 
Some blocks of Tarquin’s primitive substruction 
remain still. With such a style of material be- 
fore my eyes, and of masonry as the Cloaca Max. 
ima affords, ‘twould be hard enough to persuade 
me that Rome was but 140 years old under Tar- 
quin. Atall events, the people, whether Tuscan, 
or Trojan, or what you please, inhabiting Rome 
when a style so magnificent obtained, must have 
reckoned many ages of civilization. ‘Together 
with this templar evidence, the series of caves or 
vaults where were deposited the sacred utensils, 
vestments, &c.,(as we might say,a subterranean 
sacristy), reaching from the temple floor to the 
face of the hill, has been lately traced from the 
very square of flags I mentioned, to the hill side 
fronting the river. Thus we may consider the 
site of the great tripartite temple as established: 


| it isno longer a floating-island to be fixed for an 
| eternal moment or twe here or there, at the | 


will of every flighty antiquarian. Not a stone, 
however, of poor Juno’s sanctuary is to be found, 
and even that of the omnipotent Jove himself 
isnowturned intoa hen-house. Asto the Tarpeian 
Rock, this, I suppose you are aware, stands not 
where it has stood so many years for the conve- 
nience of topographers and tourists, to the right 
of the Palazzo de’ Conservatori, but to the left, 
where itstood since the foundations ofearth were 
laid, till those gentlemen thought fit to remove 
it. A cliff of between sixty and seventy feet in 
perpendicular altitude may still be seenon Monte 
Caprino, near the Giardino Marescotti, where is 


but not a whit more honesty, than Jonathan 
Wild the private. Between this Temple and 
Severus’s Arch is now, at last, discovered the 
Milliarium Aureum, or Golden Milestone, the 
umbilicus Rome, navel of Rome, which again 
Messrs. Topographers had placed on the wrong 
side of the Arch, next St. Adrian. I believe 
they would have put it in the middle of the arch- 
way itself, if they had no situation but the right 
one, and then swear it had been knocked down 
by the carriages. Next St. Adrian it had taken 
its visionary stand for years undisputed, yet 
never became visible; while here, where it 
ought never to have perked itself, up it starts, 
all of a sudden, as plain as a steeple. Could 
anything be more malapropos? Coasting along 
the Forum, on the left-hand side, (the best mis- 
representation of which Forum, by the bye, after 
Ciaude’s, is Piranesi’s,) you find a nice little 
round temple inscribed by the moderns to Remus, 
but by the ancients to the Penates. If you pre- 
fer their authority, call the structure hencefor- 
ward Templum Penatium. Its brother temple, 
on the opposite side of the Forum, where Romu- 
lus sheltered his divinityship so many ages, might 
as well have been given to Romulus’s nurse—we 
know no more about its true name than that of 
the moon’s nose. For the three beautiful co- 
lumns under Mount Palatine, they have got as 
many titles as a Spanish grandee, or a pick- 
pocket; Castor and Pollux, alias Gricostasis, 
alias Comitium, &c., but all from the font of our 
topographical baptists, who remind you of those 
scribblers upon statues and window-shutters by 
the fertility and folly of their nomenclature. The 
right appellation is as unknown to them as to 
the columns. One thing, however, is demon- 
strated by Niebuhr, that the Comitium was not 
a building at all, but an open space, a piazza: 
*T was, he says, the second part of the Forum. 
N.B. Take care not to turn the Forum the new 
way—i. e. bolting at right angles from the for- 
mer, but let it run as of old, for thus what we 
lose in novelty we retain in exactness. All that 
we are sure of about the Grecostasis, is, that 
when the sun was seen between it and the Ros- 
tra opposite, from the steps of the Curia (near 
Phocas’s Column), then was mid-day proclaimed, 


| justasthe Mohammedans cry the hours from their 


another facade, full 100 feet above ground. Here | 


rose the citadel, or Arx, looking on the river,and 


minarets. The proclamation, it seems, was need- 
ful enough, for such wise-acres in astronomy 
were my Romans, that they counted their hours 
by a triumphant clock taken at Syracuse, until 
they found out by accident it told Syracusan 
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time instead of Roman. I have no leisure to 
give you any further details ; these are the prin- 
cipal. 

After concluding his lectures, M. Bunsen 
took us an antiquarian walk, the first I ever had 
with a Cicerone, in which I could learn anything 
else than the use of profound ignorance to con- 
stitute an accomplished liar. We sacked the 
Capitol again, at foot of which, in Via della Pe- 
dacchia, has been discovered lately an ancient 
Roman dwelling-house, into which we made 
our way, and found ourselves there, of course, 
more than usually classical. It is of brick, five 
stories high, with stairs well preserved, but all 
the rooms as confined as if the tenants had to 
feed, sleep, and fidget in them with their hinder 
parts out, like bees in ahoneycomb. On Mount 
Palatine we surveyed the Bibliotheca Augusta, 
three rooms discovered by Bianchini, and the 
marble ornaments of which, Guattani tells us, 
with true Italian nonchalance, were “ cut up into 
slabs for sale.” Apropos: the summit itself of 
Mount Palatine is about to be raffled for ; so ten 
pounds may enable a lucky gamester to clap his 
wings over the ruins of all the palaces of all the 
Cesars! You recollect Villa Spada, now Villa 
Mills, just above the Circus Maximus, so taste- 
fully eked out of picturesque patches, and com- 
manding such a glorious view of ruins and deso- 
lation: this is to be the prize. We explored 
the antique vaults in its garden, where that me- 
morable discovery was made which tarnishes so 
deep the fair renown of England—viz. Domi- 
tian’s water-closet—constructed, I assure you, 
precisely on British principles: a complete anti- 
cipation. Indeed, the plagiary on our part is 
gross and palpable. So Britannia must yield 
this sprig of her rose-bush to be a feather in the 
cap of the genius of Italy. 

Iwent the other day to the Church of the 
Gest, and heard a priest discourse very much to 
his auditors’ comfort, about the best means of 
eluding justice, and not less to his own, being 
well defended at both ends by a black square 
cap, and an arm-chair. You may form some 
idea of the state of illumination in which the 
people are here, just under the skylight of holy 
Mother Church, when I tell you of what the 
discourse consisted. A relation of three miracles 
(no doubt by the way of hints for use to the au- 
dience) which rescued as many convicts from the 
secular arm. I noted down the last two. One 
was of a prisoner whose chains fell off at his 
prayer, (so the priest averred, but did not say 
whether or not by the aid of a file), and for whom 
a double door flew open, of its own accord ne- 
cessarily (as we know how delicate convicts are 
about injuring the carpentry of a jail-house). The 
other was of a tough subject, who broke the rope 
which had hanged “so many before him” (what 
an Epicurean !)—with a bran new one to boot— 
upon which the mob shouted, a miracle! and the 


probationer was let loose, either on account of | 


the strength of his neck or his piety. Much 
stress was properly laid on the second rope being 
bran new (“ tutta nuova—fune buonissima e for- 
tissima’’); and complete satisfaction with the dis- 
course was painted in every visage, especially 
that ofthe preacher. Thus proceeds the March 
of Intellect at Rome. 

What are your painters doing at home ?—How 
many more posy-faced girls pulling on their 
gloves for a subject, or looking arch at a stick in 
Spanish feather and spurs? Ah! what Poussetée 
strides we are taking to outstrip those giants 
Raphael and Michzel Angelo. ‘“ Prophets, and 
Sibyls, and Transfigurations,—a pudding! Give 
us a neat, square, satin shoe, short petticoats, 
bloom complexion @ la sauce piquante, under a tasty 
bonnet, with a spaniel in the corner, and a beau 
standing sentry—that is our zenith point of am- 
bition !"You set of historical flower-painters! 
—nevertheless, by Jove, you are better than this 
breed of Camuccinis and Benvenutis. Go into 
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Camuccini’s studio ; at first blush the pictures 
look like mathematical plates drawn with a pen- 
tagraph and coloured: everything seems done 
not only by rule, but with a rule. Yet the Ro- 
mans have canonized him as a worker of mira- 
cles. As for Benvenuti, more about him when 
I get to Florence: there he sits on his throne of 
oilbags, the Grand Lama of Painting! 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


Tuere is no end of the amusements pro- 
vided at this season for that restless race, the 
sight-seers; we have noticed many, but must 
add, that an exhibition of Mr. Lough’s Cen- 
taurs and Lapithe is just opened, and that we 
were last week admitted to a private view of 
Mr. J. B. Lane’s picture of the * Parting of Lord 
and Lady Russell,’ a fine work, full of interest 
and power. A choice little collection of paint- 
ings, selected from the Italian and Spanish 
schools, is also on view at the St. James’s 
Gallery ; and the Padorama, in Baker Street, 
a moving picture representing the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, is perhaps as at- 
tractive an exhibition as any now open, and, so 
far as it goes, is faithful to reality: two of the 
most striking features of the road, however, the 
Huyton embankment, and the deep cutting at 
Olive Mount, are of necessity omitted—Mr. 
Lambert exhibits a grand dioramic view of the 
Destruction of Jerusalem, at the Queen’s Bazaar 
in Oxford Street. It may be correct—all we can 
say is, that we never saw anything like it before— 
the flamesare positively pink. We fear that the 
day of this same Queen’s Bazaar is over—that 
its splendid rival on the opposite side of the street 
will make its counters desolate, and its shows so 
many lonely places. The Pantheon deserves to 
be enrolled among the established sights of the 
metropolis: the bazaar is not only spacious, but 
laid out in the best taste, and has been deco- 
rated with a richness and speed which makes us 
feel as if we had enchanters among us. Attached 
to the bazaar is a conservatory leading to the 
Marlborough-street entrance, ornamented in the 
oriental style, with arabesques and mirrors ; these 
are arranged so as to produce an effect which 
will be nothing short of fascinating, upon those 
who are less sober than ourselves. Upon the 
whole, then, everything has been done which 
could be done; and we think, as a speculation, 
that the Pantheon ought to, and must, succeed. 

Among forthcoming works, we hear with 
pleasure of Mr. Wilkinson’s Researches in 
Thebes—of Travels through Belgium and on the 
Rhine by Mrs. Trollope—and of a volume, en- 
titled, ‘ Tales of Woman's Trials,’ from the pen 
of Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 

M. Veron, the Director of the Académie de 
Musique, has lately been in London, and engaged 
the Mdlles. Elsler for three years, at a hand- 
some salary: he was also, we are informed, 
making some searching inquiries about the ma- 
nagement, patronage, &c., of the Italian Opera, 
which have led many to imagine that, should 
M. Laporte give up the speculation, he would 
wish to become his successor. 

The three provincial festivals this year are to 
be at Birmingham, Hull, and Hereford. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
On Coins and Medals, by W. Wyon, A.R.A., Chief 
Engraver at the Royal Mint. 
(Concladed.} 

Wiru respect to the ancient practice of en- 
graving and multiplying dies, we have (said Mr. 
Wyon) very little information handed down to 
us, and as the coins themselves attest the employ- 
ment of very able artists, it is singular that we 
should be unacquainted with any of their names ; 
there is, I believe, but one exception, which is 





found upon a coin of Crete. We are equally un. 
certain as to the materials with which the dies 
were made. It is, however, related that ancient 
dies have been found at different periods; and 
Count Caylus mentions that one came into his 
possession, which was composed of copper, tin, 
zinc, and lead in equal proportions. But Mr, 
Wyon stated that he was not aware of any com. 
pound of these metals capable of resisting the 
force of the blow necessary for making a perfect 
impression in the metals used for coinage. An 
ancient die found at the temple of Nismes, pro. 
bably of the same materials, was submitted toa 
blow of the coining press in the French Mint, 
and thereby broken to pieces. Mr. Wyon, in. 
deed, had not the least doubt that iroit or steel 
was employed for this purpose, as it was not 
unknown to the ancients. 

The mode of striking their monies must have 
been extremely simple, and the instruments used 
for this purpose, are probably to be seen ona 
coin of the republic—it has on the obverse, the 
head of a female, with the inscription “ Moneta,” 
and on the reverse, the pincers, the hammer, 
and the anvil. The metal he conceived to have 
been cast in a globular shape, and having been 
placed between two dies, the upper one was 
struck with a hammer. We have evidence of 
this blow being repeated, by the appearance of 
their coins: they are frequently, what is techni. 
cally called, double struck—this occurs when the 
piece has slipped out of its place after the first 
blow, and a repetition of the blow causes a 
double outline to appear. 

Mr. Wyon now described our present mode 
of engraving and multiplying the dies. 

The selection of the best cast steel for the 
purpose, he observed, was very important, and 
not sufficiently understood at present. The very 
fine steel that forms excellent gravers and other 
cutting instruments, is unfit for the purpose, for 
unless hardened with great care, it is very liable 
to crack. The very coarse steel is also objection. 
able, as it acquires fissures under the die press. 
The object therefore is, to select steel of a me- 
dium quality—but the best steel may be spoiled, 
by want of skill in thesmith who forges the dies. 

When the rough die is brought to a table in 
the turning lathe, after being softened, the en- 
graver commences his labours, by working out 
the device with the small tools in intaglio (sunk 
in), and when he has completed his work, the 
die is ready for hardening, which is, in itself, 
a very simple process—but one that is often at- 
tended with serious disappointment to the engra- 
ver, for it not unfrequently happens, that the 
labour of many months is either injured or utterly 
destroyed, from the steel itself being faulty or 
heated to excess. But supposing the original 
die, or, as it is technically called, a matrix, to be 
uninjured by the process of hardening, it is re- 
served for the purpose of furnishing a puncheon 
(or a steel impression in relief). For this pur- 
pose, a block of soft steel is turned flat at the 
bottom and obtusely conical at the top. In this 
state, its conical surface is compressed into 
the matrix by a blow from the multiplying die 
press: this gives us only the commencement of 
an impression, for the die becomes so hard by 
compression, as to require frequent annealing 
and re-striking before it is perfected. An im- 
pression taken in this way, is called a puncheon, 
which, when the engraver has given to it all the 
delicacy of finish existing in the original, is then 
hardened, and serves for the purpose of making 
dies for coining, by a similar process, viz. im- 
pressing the hardened steel into that which is 
soft. 

The distinction, said Mr. Wyon, between 
striking medals and coins, is very essential, s0 
much so, that I cannot avoid saying a few words 
on the subject. A medal is usually engraved in 
high relief, like those upon ancient coins, and it 
requires a succession of blows, sometimes forty 
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or fifty, with repeated annealings to make a per- 
fect impression. A modern coin, on the contrary, 
js usually brought up with one blow, although 
with the disadvantage of the metal being harder. 
Standard gold, for instance, consists of one- 
twelfth of alloy: medals are usually made of 
fine gold; the engraving upon the coin, is con- 
sequently made with a suitable degree of relief. 
In striking a coin or medal, the lateral spread 
of the metal, which would otherwise ooze out as 
it were from between the dies, is prevented by 
the application of a steel collar, accurately 
turned to the dimensions ofthe dies. The num- 
ber of pieces which may be struck by one pair 
of dies, not unfrequently amounts to between 
three and four hundred thousand, but the aver- 
age amount is much less. Mr. Wyon stated, 


that he remembered instances of twenty dies be- | 


ing destroyed in one day, owing to the different 
qualities of steel, and to the casualties to which 
dies are liable. There are, it appears, eight 
presses in the coining room of the Mint, and he 
considers that the destruction of one pair of dies 
for each press per day, is a very fair proportion, 
though it is generally rather more. 

It must be remembered, that each press pro- 
duces sixty pieces per minute, without reckoning 
the stoppages occasioned by changing of dies and 
othercontingences,and Mr. Wyon remarked, that 
in 1817, the daily produce of coins, in half-crowns, 
shillings, and sixpences, amounted to the enor- 
mous quantity of 343,000 per day, for three 
months: at that time all the eight presses were 
employed ; but, on the Ist of last April, there 
were 125,000 pieces coined with five presses 
only. From the 4th of June 1817 to the 31st 


of December 1833, there were coined in sovereigns 
and half sovereigns, 52,187,265/. sterling. 

Mr. Wyon then proceeded to give a short ac- 
count of modern medals, which in many respects 


form an equally interesting study, as those of the 
ancients. On them, we find battles by sea and 
land, processions, coronations, funeral pomps, 
and other ceremonies, alliances, marriages, por- 
traits of illustrious men, and all that relates to 
policy or religion. Dates are rarely omitted, 
the absence of which on ancient coins and medals 
causes so much uncertainty. There is also 
another circumstance that materially contributes 
to the pleasure to be derived from the study of 
modern medals, which is their proximity to our 
own time, and their recording great events, with 
which we are in some degree already acquainted. 

In using the term modern, as applied to the 
subject, it is generally understood to comprise 
all those medals since the time of Charlemagne 
or the commencement of the ninth century, and 
it is curious to observe the intimate connexion 
between literature and the study of medals; for 
we find one of the earliest writers (Petrarch), 
forming a collection, and recommending them 
to Charles IV. as fit objects for his study and 
contemplation, and with a plain sincerity which 
did him honour, requesting the Emperor to imi- 
tate the great men thereon celebrated. 

I am not aware (continued Mr. Wyon) of the 
existence of modern medals, of any importance, 
previous to the revival of the art in the fifteenth 


century, that is to say, in 1400, and then the art | 


was principally in the hands of painters, amongst 
which we have the names of Pisano, Boldu, and 
others, Pisano is celebrated as the chief restorer 


of this branch of the art, and his works are | 
usually inscribed “Opus Pisani Pictoris ;"° we have 


one of his, of Ferdinand, King of Arragon, 1449, 
and another of John, Emperor of Constantino- 
ple, ten years before. All the medals of this 
period, are very unlike the ancient ones, being 
very large. They were previously modelled 
either in clay or wax, a cast from which being ob- 
tained in metal, it was carefully repaired, remov- 
ing all the imperfections of casting, and giving a 
greater degree of finish than could be obtained 
in the eriginal model. This then became a pat- 


tern, from which all the subsequent medals were 
cast ; a slower mode of proceeding, and one pre- 
venting that rapidity of multiplication which we 
possess in the use of dies. The medals, however, 
thus produced, frequently present more vigour 
of execution; the heads upon them are very 
superior to their reverses. 

The most ancient series of modern medals 
struck from dies, is the Papal. We have cotem- 
porary portraits of Popes from Paul II., 1464, 
to the present time. There are, indeed, papal 
medals from Martin V., 1417, but all those before 
Paul II. were executed during the pontificate 
of Alexander VII., 1655; by the care and under 
the direction of Abbé Bigot. The medals from 
the time of Alexander VI. are very fine, and it 
is said, that the designs upon some of those, dur- 
ing the pontificate of Julius IT., Leo X., Hadrian 
VI., and Clement VII. are by great masters, 
amongst whom were Raftaelleand Julio Romano. 
Benvenuto Cellini informs us, that he executed 
several medals of Clement VII. Cavino and 
Bassiano, the celebrated forgers of Roman im- 
perial coins, executed the medals from Julius 
IIT. to Gregory XIII. About the time of Inno- 
cent X., the very extraordinary family of artists, 
the Hamerani, appeared. They executed the 
papal medals for four or five generations, with 
great ability ; even one of the daughters engraved 
an excellent medal ; and some of those by Gas- 
par Molo are very fine. The pontifical dress 
imparts great richness to the portraits, and the 
reverses are often very elaborate; sometimes 
twelve or fourteen figures are crowded together 
in the representation of religious ceremonies, 
within a space considerably less than a crown- 
piece. Perhaps, said Mr. Wyon, I ought not to 
omit mentioning the medal of Julius ITT., on the 
occasion of Mary of England restoring the Roman 
Catholic religion in this country. 

Next to Italy, France is the most remarkable 
country for medals; Louis XIV. is celebrated 
for his encouragement of the fine arts; he founded 
L*Académie des Inscriptions, for the purpose of 
selecting subjects and making designs for medals, 
to commemorate the great events of his reign. 
The result of the labours of the Academy was 
the production of nearly 300 medals. The style 
of art exhibited in these, was in accordance with 
the taste of the period—it wants simplicity. 
Landscapes and a variety of emblems are crowd- 
ed together in the back-grounds, for the pur- 
pose of giving a picturesque effect, which is in- 
jurious—the resources of the art being limited 
in comparison with those of painting. Mr. Flax- 
man’s remarks were considered by Mr. Wyon as 
particularly applicable to his subject, where he 
says of the limited powers of basso-relievo, “ that 
a tree or two,some rude stone, or a wall slightly 
marked in the back-ground, must indicate a forest, 
a mountain, or a palace, without detailing a por- 
trait of their component parts.” 

Napoleon, said Mr. Wyon, well understood 
the moral and political influence of the fine 
arts; his series of 160 medals is an evidence 
of the care and attention he bestowed upon 
the Mint, and these imperishable memorials 
will give immortality to his extraordinary career. 
They were executed under the direction of 
Denon: on the obverse of all of them we have 
| the fine profile of Napoleon, and many of the 
reverses are admirable works of art. The Bat- 
tle of Jena, Jupiter launching his thunder 
against the Titans, Mars sheathing his sword 
after the hattle of Friedland, Napoleon per- 
sonifving Hercules, with two female figures 
kneeling, and presenting him with the keys of 
Vienna and Presburg, may be mentioned as ex- 
amples: but for the most part, they rather asto- 
nish us with a display of mechanical execution ; 
the large medal of the Battle of Marengo is sur- 
prising for the minuteness of the workmanship ; 
and the medal of Pope Pius VII., in the coro- 











nation of Napoleon, is also remarkable for the 





execution of the building of Notre Dame on the 
reverse. Andrieu, Galle, Droz, and Brenet, were 
some of the most celebrated artists employed. 
But the Napoleon medals are not always impli- 
citly to be relied on by the historian: as an 
instance, Bonaparte caused a medal to be struck 
on his intended invasion of this country ; on the 
obverse, as usual, is the head of the Emperor, 
and the reverse represents Hercules strangling 
a marine monster, round is the legend * pescentTR 
EN ANGLETERRE,” and in the exergue * Frappée 
a Londres”. Happily for us, this was struck in 
anticipation only. This medal was afterwards 
destroyed ; some few specimens, however, escap- 
ed, but they are excessively rare. 

Under such high auspices the art is recom- 
mended to, and encouraged by the public, and 
individuals begin to pride themselves on their 
medallic taste, and not unfrequently adopt 
this mode of giving permanence to matters in- 
teresting to their feelings. It is not unusual, for 
instance, in France, for a medal to be engraved 
on the event of a marriage, with portraits of the 
hymeneal votaries, or with their names inscribed 
upon them, and some emblems of the happy 
event. Russia, Prussia, and Sweden have emu- 
lated France in this passion for numismatic re- 
cords. 

Mr. Wyon then adverted to the fact, that in 
our own country, on the contrary, with the ex- 
ception of a few coronation medals, scarcely any 
have been struck by authority of the govern- 
ment. But notwithstanding this neglect, the 
enterprise of individuals has produced many 
interesting medals, which show the spirit of the 
times in which they were executed. 

The first contemporary English medal is of 
Sir John Kendal, in 1480, and of Italian work- 
manship. We have a gold medal of Henry VIIL., 
date 1545. Mr. Evelyn remarks, that in this 
medal Henry appears in his usual bonnet, furred 
gown, and invaluable collar of rubies. The first 
coronation medal of England, is the one of 
Edward VI. ; it is of very indifferent workman- 
ship, and in low relief. There are several beau- 
tiful medals by Trezzo, of Philip and Mary, and 
many curious ones of Elizabeth, on her accession 
to the crown, and the defeat of the Spanish Ar- 
mada in 1588. The medals of Elizabeth are 
generally cast, and have highly raised borders 
richly embossed: during this reign, too, we have 
some exquisite medals by the famous Stephens, 
of Holland ;—and Mr. Wyon expressed a doubt 
whether there are any works superior to them 
for style in art; the admirable manner in which 
the flesh is treated, in distinction to the hardness 
of bone, in the face, could not, he said, be sufti- 
ciently studied or admired by the medallic artist 
or amateur ; the reverses, however, are not equal 
to the heads. All the medals by Stephens are 
exceedingly rare. 

The history of James I. is tolerably well pre- 
served in medals; they generally, in style, re- 
semble those of Elizabeth ; but there is a very 
good one by Warin, of Sir Thomas Bodley, 
founder of the Bodleian Library at Oxford. In 
the early part of the reign of Charles I. we have 
many counters struck on his marriage. The 
medals of this unfortunate monarch, Mr. Wyon 
observed, are numerous, many of which were 
engraved during the time of Charles II. by the 
Roettiers. 

Cromwell was fortunate in having excellent ar- 
tists. The two Simons executed all the best me- 
dals; Abraham was a modeller, and there still 
remain in the British Museum many excellent 
models in wax by him; they were generally cast 
in silver, and some of the best were left untouch- 
ed from the casting, but others were admirably 
chased and repaired by Thomas Simon. The 
great merit in these works, is the characteristic ex- 
pression of living nature; other artists have been 
more correct, but often coldly correct, as com. 


pared with the Simons, A large oval medal, 
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struck in gold, was presented to Admiral Blake, 
after the engagement with Van Tromp in 1653. 
The history of it was traced in a satisfactory 
manner till it came into the possession of Mr. 
Trattle ; his present Majesty having heard of 
the circumstance, and feeling a deep interest in 
the naval glory of our country, gave a large sum 
for it, and the medal is now in his collection. 
Of Charles IT. there are several good medals, 
Many medals occur of James IL., both before 





and after his abdication; and the events of the | 
reign of Wiiliam I!T. called forth many inter- | 


esting medals,—the Dutch ones extend even 
from his infancy. ‘The medals of Queen Anne 
are not only interesting as works of art, but par- 
ticularly so as recording the great events with 
which Marlborough illuminated her reign. 
About 1730, John Dassier, a native of Geneva, 
settled in London, and engraved a series of 
medals of the Kings of Englind ; they would be 
more valuable if the portraits could be relied on; 
he also executed a set of smail medals of the 
Reformers, and commenced a series of our great 
men; his nephew, James Antony, who on Cro- 
ker’s death was appointed second engraver to 
the Mint, engraved several others. The character 
ef workmanship of both the Dassiers, notwith- 
standing their industry and ingenuity, was that 
of extreme hardness and precision of outline ; 
still there are very clever medals by them, and 
they evince an advance upon the state of the 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

March 25.—James Walker, Esq. V.P., in the 
chair.—Mr. Francis Whishaw, civil engineer, 
was elected a member, and Mr. Newnham, civil 
engineer, of Newtown, Montgomeryshire, a cor- 
responding member. ‘I’. T. Guest, Esq., M.P., 
proprietor of the Dowlass iron works, Merthyr 
Tydvill, was elected an Associate; Mr. Patrick 
Leahy, civil engineer, of Clonmel, Ireland, was 
elected an Associate; and Mr. Thomas Case- 
bourne, Ireland, was transferred to the class of 
corresponding members. Extracts from a‘ Trea- 
tise on the Life of the late Capt. Joseph Hud- 
dart, R.N.’ were read, descriptive of the ropery 
erected by him at Limehouse for the manufac- 
ture of ships’ cables, and the method now pur- 
sued for their production. It appears, that his 
attention was first turned to this subject by a very 
remarkable incident. While lying in the Indian 
sea, a heavy gale being anticipated, the pilot 
prevailed on him to use a cable of native ma- 
nufacture instead of an English one, and the 
result being that his was the only ship that 
rode the gale out, led him to examine into the 
cause of its superiority. He concluded, that it 
was owing to the elastic quality of the weed, of 
which the cable was made, which elasticity does 
not exist in those manufactured of hemp. He 
had observed in cables that many of the strands 
were snapped, while others had experienced no 
strain whatever. This circumstance induced 
him to turn his attention, with a view of intro- 
ducing a machine which would obviate this, by 
placing each strand in its proper position, and 
thus equally distributing the strain. The plan 
was described to be as follows: the hemp is first 
spun into yarns in the usual way, after being 
thoroughly hackled, and then passed through a 
cauldron of hot tar (which experience has shown 
to be superior to cold). ‘The yarns, after this 
immersion, are placed upon wheels, at conve- 
nient distances, and their ends run through 
holes in an iron plate, called the register-plate, 
which holes, only sufficient to allow the yarns to 
pass through, are placed at equal distances in 
concentric circles. ‘The plate is stationary, and 
the yarns, after being conducted through the 
holes, are united in one cluster, which, by the 
aid of machinery, revolves and recedes, thus 
drawing the yarns through the register-plates, 
and forming of them a complete screw, thereby 


uniting elasticity and strength. The forming of 
the strands into cables was at first performed 
manually, but Capt. Huddart, aware of the in- 
convenience that inattention might give rise to, 
perfected his invention by performing the entire 
process through the agency of machinery, which 
is not more to be admired for its beauty of 
construction, than for the extreme accuracy 
with which the calculations were made in the 
first instance.—A transit instrument, mounted 
ona plan of his own, and under his own super- 
intendence, fully demonstrates his great pro- 
ficiency in the science of Astronomy. 

A conversation ensued on the utility of turn- 
ing waste steam into the chimney, when it was 


| mentioned by a member, that it had been used 








thirty years ago, and he believed, that the late 
Mr. Trevithick was the first who tried the experi- 
ment. The advantages now accruing from it are, 
not only the getting rid of the steam in an ap- 
parently regular way, but also, by mixing it with 
the air, to add to its buoyancy, and thus consi- 
derably increase the draught. 

‘The conclusion of Mr. Walker's paper, ‘On 
the Resistance of Fluids,’ was read. 


April 8.—The President in the chair.—Mr. 
Glynn presented a translation of a Report on 
the progress and improvement of the iron ma- 
nufacture in France, from the French of M. Per- 
donnet, from which it appears, that the manu- 
facture of iron has of late years much developed 
itself, and that this was more to be attributed to 
the introduction of the English method than to 
any improvement in the old method. The state- 
ment commences with the present century, by 
showing, that there was a decrease in the pro- 
duction of cast-iron between 1801 and 1818, but 
that in the last ten vears the consumption and 
production had nearly doubled, and the impor- 
tation (chiefly Swedish and Russian) nearly 
tripled. The best French iron is inferior to 
either of those for steel. The first forge on the 
English plan, was erected in 1820; in 1823 
there were eleven at work, and four building; 
in 1826 there were only four blast furnaces 
using coke, and but thirty-one forges on the 
inglish plan: and in 1828 the number of blast 
furnaces had increased to fourteen, and that of 
forges to forty. In 1818 a very small quantity 
of cast-iron was made with coke, and no wrought- 
iron was prepared with pit-coal, but in 1824 the 
produce of cast-iron, with coke, was 3000 tons, 
and of wrought-iron, by pit-coal, 4,400 tons were 
brought into market; whereas, in 1825, there 
were 17,000 tons of cast-iron smelted with coke, 
and 48,000 of bars with pit-coal, showing that the 
increase of cast-iron manufactured with coke, 
took place chiefly between 1824 and 1828. ‘The 
17,000 tons does not amount to one-tenth of the 
whole produce, and the 48,000 tons form nearly 
one-third of the total manufacture of wrought- 
iron. This disproportion is stated in the Report 
to arise from the numerous situations in which 
it is found advisable to make the cast-iron with 
wood-charcoal, and to refine it with pit-coal. 
Excellent sheet-iron has been obtained by pass- 
ing the charcoal iron through rollers, but the 
tinned plate is inferior in brilliancy of surface to 
the English. 

England produces exactly three times the 


| quantity of cast-iron that France does, and the 


produce of the two countries forms a little less 
than three-fourths of the produce of Europe, 
that of bar-iron one-third. ,The Report gives 
an account of some experiments, which show, 
that excessive care must be taken to make cast- 
iron with anthracite, which is a kind of pure 
carbon, without any mixture of bitumen, very 


| compact, and ignites with difficulty; but when 
| in combustion, gives out such a heat, that it is 


difficult to procure materials for the furnace, 
which will not melt. Unless the anthracite and 
coke be in the proportion of seven to three, the 








furnaces work irregularly, and by reason of the 
sluggishness with which it burns, it has been 
found advisable to use them mixed in equal 
proportions. The iron produced from anthra- 
cite has always been found of excellent quality, 
That English iron is for many purposes superior 
to foreign, was proved by a member, who hay- 
ing occasion to order an iron pipe to be soldered, 
was obliged to give a piece of English iron, the 
foreign iron not proving sufficiently fusible. 

It is to be remarked, that English iron is pre- 
pared with coke, and foreign with charcoal. A 
member remarked, that he had never known 
better iron for the purposes of steel than the 
shoeing of the piles of old London Bridge, and 
more particularly for etching-points. He con- 
ceived, that the iron might have undergone 
some chemical change while in the earth, and 
that being in constant contact with the charred 
ends of the piles, might have been benefited, 
A member thought the superiority of the iron 
at first more likely, as any contact with carbon 
would be counteracted by the process of con- 
version into steel. Walby’s trowels are all made 
of steel, and hammered after being tempered; 
after they are heated, they are let down to a blue 
state, and then exposed to severe hammering, 
which gives them great elasticity and temper. 
A member had seen them, when red-hot, bent to 
a considerable extent, after which, on being set 
at liberty, they returned to their former shape. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


May 20.—An account was read, descriptive 
of a hot-water apparatus designed by Alex. 
Cruckshanks, Esq., the operation of which, it 
was stated, was found to answer uncommonly 
well, with the additional recommendations in 
its favour, of being economical in construction 
and consumption of fuel. The furnace is con. 
fined within the boiler, and the tubes are ellip- 
tical ; but the general arrangement, and the 
facility of circulation it affords to the heated 
water, are the principal advantages offered by 
this mode. 

Some fine specimens were exhibited of renan- 
thera coccinea,a yellow bignonia from Trinidad, 
cactus ackermanni, the butterfly plant, and 
deutzia seabra. We also noticed an ingenious 
contrivance for the transmission of flowers from 
a distance, which has been found so far effective, 
that cut flowers from Wales have been received 
in London, by its means, in the highest state of 
preservation. 

Sir H. Price, J. P. Gruggen, Esq., and W. K. 
Riddell, Esq., were elected Fellows of the So- 
ciety. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
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PINE ARTS 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[Concluding notice.]} 

Witxie has several portraits, viz. a full length 
of Her Majesty, another of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and a cabinet one of Professor Leslie. 
The first, though perhaps too subdued in 
colour, is good in expression, and has a simpli- 
city about it which is truly becoming. We wish 
the painter had represented Wellington amid 
the shock of charging squadrons at Waterloo, his 
face kindled up, and that fierce, wild light in his 
eyes, which, the soldiers say, seems as if it 
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would consume whatever is before it. The 
small portrait of Leslie is a happy one: the 
artist scems to have finished with much care, 
and then splashed it over with a wet brush, 
addinga rough,a happy carelessness, which marks 
the hand of a master. 

Sir Witttam Bercuey has five portraits, and 
four of them are ladies —C.irnt has one or two 
clever heads.—Groves has acquitted himself 
much to our liking: a little more expression 
would be an improvement to him, as well as 
to many of his brethren.— Partrince has made 
a pretty likeness of one of the sons of Sir Robert 
Peel, but it reminds ugthat we have lost Law- 
rence—Morton has limned Master Wilson 
very tastefully—but we have no more space to 
bestow on this department of art. 

Pictures of a domestic kind, and landscapes, 
with lakes and hills and cattle, are numerous, 
and many of them excellent; some of the 
smallest seem the best. There is everywhere a 
closer observance of nature than usual; but 
there is not more elegance than before, and 
little—too little—of that rare quality, imaginz- 
tion. Some of the pictures of Creswick have 
great merit: out of little he has made much. 
247, ‘A Village Scene, is remarkably pretty. 
406,‘ A Woody Glen,’ is another of his compo- 
sitions: it looks still and reposing in its beauty. 
There is one by Epwrn Lanosrer, 141, * A 
Colley saving a Sheep in the Snow Drift, which 
is full of feeling. We can do no more than in- 
timate a few which we like: 12, ‘An Italian 
Peasant Girl,’ Eastiaxe ; 14, ‘Cymon and 
Iphigenia,” Patten; 21, ‘The Isola Bella, 
Lago Maggiore,’ Stanrizip; 33, * Portrait of 
Countess Ilowe,’ Mrs. Carpenter; 45, * Por- 
trait of « Gentleman,’ Linnex ; 51, Landscape 
with Cattle,’ T. Firtpie ; 63, ‘Old Mortality,’ 
Woonwarp; 78, ‘A Flemish Mill,’ Witson ; 
$1,‘ Portrait of Sir Rowland Hill,’ Pickerseiit ; 
90,‘ The Cardinal,’ Erry ; 107, * Portrait of a 
Young Lady,’ Pamumrs; 133, ‘The Morning 
Lesson,’ Cottins; 140, *The Lady in Comus 
Benighted,’ Howarn; 158,‘ Friar Laurence in 
Romeo and Juliet,” Brices; 167, * Portrait ofa 
Young Lady,’ Cottins; 188,*Scene from Beau- 
marchais’s comedy of The Barber of Seviile, in 
the house of Dr. Bartolo,’ Steruanorr ; 205, 
‘Portrait of Mrs. Lane Fox,’ Grpprs; 210, 
‘Portraits of Miss Brandling and Miss Fanny 
Brandling, Mrs. Carrenter ; 218, ‘ Reaping,’ 
Witnerineton ; 234, * Capuchin Friars at the 
Camaldoli, near Amalfi,’ Havery ; 239, * Milk- 
ing Time,’ J. 8. Coorrr; 244, ‘Throwing the 
Casting-net,’ Ler ; 252, * Ruins of a Fountain— 
Evening,’ Cuaron ; 258,‘ The Introduction of 
the Bible,’ Riepineitie ; 285, ‘The Quarrel 
Scene between Cardinal Wolsey and the Duke 
of Buckingham,’ Hart; 343, * View in the 
Southern Alps,’ Brockenon ; 362, ‘ Portrait of a 
Lady in an Italian Costume,’ Eastiaxr; 371, 
‘David Deans,’ Kxicut ; 399,‘ Lock near Man- 
chester,’ Warts ; 408, ‘ Burial of Sir John Moore,’ 
Jones. 

The miniatures and small drawings are nume- 
rous, and many of them excellent. ‘The Coun- 


tess of Blessington,’ by Cuaron, the * Portrait of | 
a Lady,’ by Winkie, some portraits by Rozerr- | 


son, Dennina, and others, are well worth half an 


hour's consideration of those who desire to have | 
their likeness limned with elegance and truth. | 
y in number; | 
some promise comfort combined with elegance, | 


The architectural designs are ma 


and others remind us of the temples of Greece, 
or the churches of Italy ;—originality is a rare 
matter. Our architects occasionally draw por- 
ticos with an eye both to strength and unity , 
ut we are seldom satisfied with what we call 
the horizontal elevation. Vanburgh was a great 
master in breaking gracefully the line of roof,— 
the skill of Soane in this is high—and most of 
eur old Gothic architects were very solicitous 
about it, knowing how well it told against a clear 





| poetic figures, in marble or in plaster. 





sky. The great price of stone affects all our | 
architecture in London—the projection of our 
cornices is generally too small, and the fronts of 
our buildings are deficient in proper light and | 
shaile. 

The Sculpture, as we have already intimated, 
is hardly equal to that of other years: the hope | 
of soon having a suitable exhibition-room has 
held some of our popular artists ba The 
works, indeed, are as numerous as usual, and 
some of them are bold enough in subject, for 


| artists are fond of being daring; but there is a 


deficiency in loftiness of feeling—much that 
may he called original is not graceful, and much 
that is graceful is not orig The largest 
works, too, are not the best: there are several 
statues of the size of life, others half-size, and 
some smaller still, with sundry groups and 
The | 
great genius of John Locke is so wel! established 
in the world, that it is no matter if art fails to 
stamp it visibly on marble. The statue of that | 
illustrious person, by Westmacort, is not the 
happiest of the sculptor’s perform The | 
figure inclines to the meagre and the mean, and | 
there is too much sympathy between. his feet 
and the block out of which they are hewn. Yet | 
the Statue of Locke is a work of surpassing | 
beauty, compared with that of Lord Althorp 
by Batu. ‘The artist has made a very heavy 
figure, and then loaded it with massive drapery. 
There may be nature in it, but it is nature exag- 
gerated; it is to be cast, too, we observe, in 
bronze; no doubt the metal will submit to it— 
but a figure that wants elegance and expression 
is unworthy of such a change. 

Some of the fancy figures and groups show | 
that nature has been studied, though not always | 
in an accurate or tasteful way. ‘Flora and 
Zephyr,’ mistaken by, us for Cupid and Psyche, 
by Wyatt, is an airy and graceful group. * The | 
Pastoral Apollo,’ by Parworts, ‘The Mother 
and Child, by Srevier, ‘A Nymph,’ by Trr- 
noutn, *The Minstrel,” by Renniz, Marble 
Statue of the Daughter of V. Thompson, by | 
Ho turns, * Innocence,’ by Leerew, * Infantine 
Devotion,’ by Rennie, and the ‘Age of Inno- 
cence,’ by Earue, are all works more or less im- 
bued with fancy and nature. 

The busts are, as usual, numerous: neither 
Chantrey nor Behnes appears among the exhi- 
bitors, and the absence of both is felt. Barty has 
some graceful female heads, but he has written 
under them “ Ladies of quality.” Their beauty 
may carry them through, but names always 
awaken interest in portraiture. Fietcurr’s 
bust of Miss Stewart Mackenzie, and his bust of | 
Sir James Riddel, are graceful works. Moore, 
so happy in children’s heads, has tried his hand 
on that of Thomas Moore the poet—nor has he 
been unsuccessful. The bust of Dr. Welfitt, of 
Canterbury, by Werkrs, is one of the best in 
the exhibition: the expression about the mouth 
is singularly happy. The head of Wilberforce, 
by Josrpu, is very clever certainly, but the sin- 
gular looks of the great original have been nade | 
too much of ;—peculiarity of expression is carried 
too far. 


‘es, 








MUSIC 
KING'S THEATRE, 

Tamburini’s benefit, which was announced for 
last Thursday week, was postponed sine die, on 
account of the sudden indisposition of Grisi. We 
wonder that this has never happened before ; 
the exertion of singing thrice a day in public 
and private concerts is more than any frame can 
bear without injury. On Tuesday, ‘La Donna | 
del Lago’ was revived, and a new contralto, | 
Madame degti Antoni, introduced to a London | 
audience. "This opera was given in anything but | 
a complete state; and, after the great success | 
which has attended the perfect cast of ‘ Otello,’ 
we wonder that Laporte has not seen it wise to 





| to introduce in * Ah che sor; 


follow the same course in the production of sub- 
sequent pieces. We must protest against the 
omissions of the grand scena, wherein Donzelli, 
udldressing the clans, was so majestic and impas- 
sioned—of the fine dramatic trio in the second 
act—as well as 2 pretty duettino for the two 
female The new Malcolm, Madame 
degli Antoni, has a mezzo-soprano voice, of 
considerable compass, but too weak in the lower 
part of the scale to be properly called a con- 
tralto: her singing was not very elective (per- 
haps a further acquaintance with our stage and 
audience may bring some improvement with it), 
and when we remember Pisaroni in the same 
part—but comparisons are odious, and we will 
say no more. Curioni is worn out; Rubini, 
with the exception of a cadence, which he chose 
* was singing his 
best, and Grisi, particularly in the last scene, 


voices. 


rai, 


| surpassing herself. 


The German company gave us Winter's ‘ Das 
Unterbrochene Opferfest? on Wednesday. We 
can say little in their praise. Herr Schmetzer 
has a good tenor voice, not judiciously used. 
Herr Siebert is a sound and spirited bass singer: 
and here we pause. The opera itself, hy Winter, 
was received with great applause , for our own 
peculiar taste, the music wants the fervour and 
imagination of later and greater composers. A 
version of Boieldieu’s * Dame Blanche’ is to be 
given on Monday next. 

Laporte announces * L’Assedio di Corinto’ for 
his benefit on Thursday next, when, also, Tag- 
lioni is to re-appear. This opera is a sort of 
rifaccimento of Rossini’s * Maometto Secondo,’ 


| with some few additions: its success at Paris was 


immense. We hope the manager will see to its 
being carefully rehearsed, 


Socirta Armonica. — Sixth Concert.— The 
scheme of this concert was good, the band in 
better order than we have yet heard it, and 
Madame Caradori, Mrs. Bishop, Miss Wagstaff, 
Rubini, Giubilei, Zuchelli, and Mr. A. Novello, 
vere the sing M. Baumann give us great 
pleasure by his fantasia on the bassoon—his tone 
is smooth, and his execution precise—Mori as 
much dissatisfaction by the thoroughly bad and 
paltry taste of his playing in a pasticcio substi- 
tuted for Beethoven's Violin Concerto, which was 
promised hy the director. We have purposely 


Ss. 


| been brief in our notice, that we may offer a few 


words of kindly counsel to the directors of this 
socicty. They deserve every credit for good in- 
tentions, and this we have given them; but an- 
other season we shall look for performance as 
wellas promise. In the meantime, as their band 
is uncertain, and often very unsteady, we would 
recommend them to put it under careful drill- 
ing, the amateur part of it especially. The good 
effects of strict and periodical practice would 
amply repay any additional trouble or expense ; 
and they would find themselves, in the course of 
a few months, able to do justice to the excellent 
musi¢ they usually select for performance. 





THEATRICALS 


COVENT GARDEN, 

Tur tragedy of * King Lear,’ which had been 
previously played at Drury Lane for Mr. Mac- 
ready’s benefit, was repeated at this house on 
Monday last. The senseless alterations which 
have so long been allowed to disfigure this mighty 
effort of genius, have been abandoned, and the 
pure taste of Mr. Macready has restored the 
Shakspearian text. We are not of the number 


| of those who desire never to see * Lear,’ be- 


cause of the impossibility of the part being 
perfectly acted: the standard of its perfection 
is in the minds of those who have read and 
studied it; and, although we despair of meet- 
ing with any actor so gifted as to come up to 
that standard, it is, and always will be, a mat- 
ter of interest to us, to see how nearly any new 
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aspirant of real genius can approach it. An 
actor may be looked for who shall do full 
justice to Lear, about the same time that an artist 
shall be found who can truly paint a rainbow ; 
but we would no more exclude the one from the 
stage, than the other from a picture which requires 
it. Mr. Macready’s Lear is well worth seeing— 
it is interesting, impressive, and instructive : 
in some respects we consider it inferior to John 
Kemble’s, in others superior—in nearly all better 
than Kean’s, which had, in our opinion, little of 
the majesty either of grief or royalty about it. 
Mr. Macready’s chief peculiarity is, that he alto- 
gether disdains to moderate his “ big, manly 
voice,” so as to make it approach the “ childish 
treble” usually supposed to be one characteristic 
of a man upwards of eighty years of age. Some- 
thing is gained by this, and something is lost; 
so that we hardly know on which side to say 
the balance lies ;—there are men, certainly, 
of that age, whose voices remain unimpaired in 


point of force; but the instances are so rare, | 


that we rather incline to the more received 
notion. Mr. Macready’s appearance in the part 
was by far the best we have ever seen: his head 
reminded us strongly of the well-known print, 
“Date obolum Belisario.” 
that the character cannot be played to perfection, 
it would be churlish to point out trifling blemishes 
in a performance which no one can witness 
without an increased respect for the talents of 
the performer. Mr. Cooper’s Edgar was clever, 
but unequal. His appearance in the mad scenes 
was extremely picturesque, and his acting fully 
equal to that of Mr. Charles Kemble—in the 
other scenes, the latter gentleman retains un- 
disputed pre-eminence. Miss Phillips played 
with her usual good sense and discretion 
in Cordelia. Mr. Warde did well in the bare- 
faced villain, Edmund; and Mr. Bartley was 
honest, rough, tough, and bluff, in old Kent. The 
remainder of the parts were creditably played. 
Mr. Macready’s efforts were loudly and de- 
servedly cheered. 

On Saturday last, a new farce, in one act, called 
‘Pleasant Dreams,’ re-introduced Mr. Liston to 
the laughter and applause of a Covent Garden 
audience. The piece, in so far as the incident 
of the boots is concerned, is founded on an anec- 
dote related (and of course cleverly) by Mr. 
Theodore Hook of himself, which anecdote was 
some time since noted down, from the lips of the 
narrator, and pleasantly transferred to the pages 
of the Monthly Magazine, by Mr. Benson Hill. 
The farce was successful. It is written by Mr. 
Charles Dance. 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Theatrical Intelligence.—A new theatre 
is very nearly finished in Paris, and it will be 
opened in the course of a few days. It is to be 
called Théatre Nautique,—not that it will confine 
itself, as its title imports, to nautical represen- 
tations, but it is said, that various novelties of a 
peculiar character are in course of preparation. 
The new Opéra Comique has also been exten- 
sively altered and decorated, and will shortly be 
re-opened. The next season of the Italian 
Opera at Paris is expected to be more brilliant 
than any former one. It will be the best com- 
pany, as far as regards male singers, which was 
ever united at Paris. Mr. J. Russell, the Eng- 
lish actor, is about to give an entertainment in 
Paris, similar to Mathews’s. 

The Provincial Press of France.—It appears 
by a recent statistical article respecting the Pro- 
vincial Press in France, that the journals are 
very unequally divided in the departments. For 
instance, there are eight out of the eighty-six de- 
partments, where no journal is published, while 
in others, no less than eleven papers appear. In 
many large and important towns, there is no 
newspaper, whilst, in other instances, journals 
are published in mere villages. On the whole, 





Having premised | 





however, the provincial press has increased both 
in importance and circulation, since the Revo- 
lution of July. 

The Cathedral at Rheims.—From a recent in- 
vestigation of the stal/es disposed on each side 
of the choir of the Cathedral of Rheims, it ap- 
pears, that although of such ancient workman- 
ship, the composition is in a state of the most 
complete preservation. ‘This chef-d’cuvre of 
gothic sculpture is constructed entirely of oak 
and chesnut. It was finished in 1522, and the 
whole expense amounted only to 11,230 franes. 
It is calculated, that a similar piece of workman- 
ship in the present day, would not cost less than 
150,000 francs (6000/.) What is said to be 
most remarkable is, that the wood has been en- 
tirely preserved from the worms, and not the 
least alteration has taken place either in the 
colour or the varnish. 

Statistics of Spain.—According to one of the 
French scientific journals, agricultural produce 
has increased in Spain within the last twenty 
years, in a more rapid progression than the in- 
habitants. Sufficient grain is said to be now 


| produced for the subsistence of the whole popu- 


lation, while in 1803 there was an annual defi- 
ciency amounting to a fifth of the quantity re- 
quired. How this may be, we know not, but in 


| truth, we doubt the accuracy of the data. There 


was always a superabundance of grain grown in 
the northern provinces, but for want of roads 


and canals, it was not possible to transport it to | F 
| Sat. 24) 78 


the southern provinces, which were therefore 


| compelled to import it from other nations. Fur- 


ther, says the same writer, although nearly 
three-fourths of the Peninsula afford pasturage, 
there is only one horned animal for every five 
inhabitants, as in Bohemia, Austria and Russian 
Poland; and the consumption of the different 
sorts of meat does not exceed 22]b. per head, 
while in France it is calculated at 36, and in 
England at 92. 

Adulteration of Tea by the Chinese-—A French 
commercial paper says it has been recently dis- 
covered that the Chinese have adopted a system 
of mixing iron filings, or some earthy substances 
impregnated with iron, with the tea intended 
for exportation, which renders that article much 
heavier. Acurious plan has been adopted in 
France, to detect this adulteration: a powerful 
loadstone is introduced into a case of suspected 
tea, and when the article has been adulterated 
in this way, the loadstone becomes immediately 
incrusted with the metallic particles. 

Public Education.— Religion is, in my eyes, the 
best—perhaps the only—basis of popular educa- 
tion. I know something of Europe, and never 
have I seen good schools where the spirit of Chris- 
tian charity was wanting. Primary instruction 
flourishes in three countries, Holland, Scotland, 
and Germany; in all it is profoundly religious. 
Itis said to be so in America. The little popular 
instruction I ever found in Italy came from the 
priests. In France, with few exceptions, our best 
schools for the poor are those of the Fréres de la 
doctrine Chrétienne (Brothers of the Christian doc- 
trine). These are facts which it is necessary to be 
incessantly repeating to certain persons. Let 
them go into the schools of the poor,—let them 
learn what patience, what resignation, are re- 
quired to induce a man to persevere in so toil- 
some an employment. Have better nurses ever 
been found than those benevolent nuns who 
bestow on poverty all those attentions we pay to 
wealth? There are things in human society, 
which can neither be conceived nor accom- 
plished without virtue,—that is to say, when 
speaking of the mass, without religion. The 
schools for the middle classes may be an object 
of speculation; but the country schools, the mi- 
serable little schools in the south, in the west, 
in Britanny, in the mountains of Auvergne, and, 
without going so far, the lowest schools of our 
great cities, of Paris itself, will never hold out 





any adequate inducement to persons seeking a 
remunerating occupation. There will doubtless 
be some philosophers inspired with the ardent 
philanthropy of Saint-Vincent de Paule, with. 
out his religious enthusiasm, who would devote 
themselves to this austere vocation; but the 
question is not to have here and there a master, 
We have more than forty thousand schools to 
serve, and it were wise to call religion to the 
aid of our insufficient means, were it but for 
the alleviation of the pecuniary burthens of 
the nation. Either you must lavish the trea. 
sures of the state, and the revenues of the com- 
munes, in order to give high salaries, and even 
pensions, to that new order of tradesmen called 
schoolmasters, or you must not imagine you can 
do without Christian charity, and that spirit of 
poverty, humility, courageous resignation, and 
modest dignity, which Christianity, rightly un- 
derstood and wisely taught, can only give to 
the teachers of the people.—Cousin’s Report. 
Chinese Jest, translated by Stanislas Julien. — 
A young lady that had been only three days mar- 
ried, seeing her husband return, ran behind him 
and snatched a kiss. He angrily reproached her 
for such a violation of etiquette; Pardon me, my 
dear, she answered, I did not think it was you. 





_ METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL _ 


“Days of | Thermom. Barometer. | Winds 


W.AMon. Max. Min. ee Noon. | 
Thur. me | 75 
Frid. 23' 72 


Weaiher, 
Clear. 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 

Sun. 25| 76 Ditto, 

Mon. 26) 72 Ditto, 

Tues. 27 | 71 Ditto, 

Wed. 28; 78 30. N. Ditto- 

Prevailing Cloud.—Cirrostratus. 

Nights and Mornings fair throughout the week. 

Mean temperature of the week, 59°. Greatest ya- 
riation, 38°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 30,25. 

Day increased on Wednesday, 8h. 20’. 

‘The Earth has now arrived at that point of her orbit 
where she presents her northern parts to the sun in 
such a way, that, to the people of this country, the 
sun’s greatest depth below the horizon does not exceed 
18°; so that now we have no night. 








NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
Sketches of Natural History, by Mary Howitt. 
A Guide to the Highlands of Scotland, with a Map. 
Raumer’s Letters on History. 


Just Published.—Houlston’s Series of Religious 
Tracts, by Mrs. Sherwood, Mrs. Cameron, and others, 
3 vols. 12mo. 3s. 6d. per vol.—Kidd’s Picturesque 
Companion to Gravesend, the Nore, &c. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
—Histories from Scripture, by Miss Graham, 3s. 6d, 
—Bingham’s Whole Works, including the Christian 
Antiquities, 8 vols. 8vo. 3/. 4s.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cy. 
clopredia, Vol. 55, Theoretical and Practical Arith- 
metic, by Dr. Lardner, 6s.—Opie’s Lays of the Dead, 
tc. 5s.—Forsyth’s Dictionary of Diet, 12mo. 10s, 6d.— 
Scenes in Ireland, by G. Wright, M.A., 12mo. 5s.— 
Observations on Man, by David Hartley, M.D. 8vo. 
12s.—Valpy’s History of England, Vol. 5, 5s.—Eng- 
land and France, by the Editor of Madame du Def- 
fand’s Letters, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s.—Two Years at Sea, 
in 1829, 30, and 31, by Jane Roberts, 8vo. 15s.— 
Geography simplified, by an Experienced Teacher, 
i2mo. 4s.—Brother Tragedians, a Novel, 3 vols. 8vo. 
31s. 6d.—Dunlap’s History of Spain during the Reign 
of Philip IV. and Charles I1., 2 vols. Svo. 26s.—Sacred 
Classics, Vol. 6, Baxter’s Dying Thoughts, fc. 3s. 6d. 
Burke’s Works, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
E. C.—a Subscriber—received. 
We are obliged to G. F., but have received the Paris 
edition of Mr. Cunningham’s papers ‘ On the Literature 


of the last Fifty Years.’ We admit that they “ make 
a very respectable volume of 340 pages,” but have no 
intention of reprinting them in a separate form, and 
must inform him and others, that the edition referred 
to cannot be sold in this country but in violation of the 
law. Such sale is, indeed, improbable, seeing that the 
perfect series is contained in five of the Athe- 
neum, which, with five times as much matter in addi- 
tion, is sold for 1s. 8d. 


Our Publisher bas, within these few days, purchased 
two sets of the ArHeNmuM for 1828, and one for 
1829. He has also on sale the volume for 1830; and, 
(eleven numbers for the years 1832 and 1833 having 
been reprinted) complete sets may be had from Janu- 
ary 1332. Persons in the country desirous of having 
such a series, or of perfecting one, have only to order 
the work, or the icular numbers wanted, of their 
bookseller. Our Publisher is still ready to give One 
Shilling a copy for Nos. 167, 168. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


30, Sloane-street. 
BELGRAVE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION, 

LECTURE will be delivered at the Rooms 
A ot the Institution on TUESDAY next, June the 3rd. 
By order of the Council, 
CYRUS R. EDMON Ds. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
RIVATE TUITION.—A Lady, residing 


in Old Brompton, wishes to receive FOUR YOUNG 
LADIES, from the Ages of 6 to 12, to EDUCATE with her own 
Chikdren. Her plan presents the advantages of maternal care 
and domestic comforts, with regular instruction in the usual 
routine of Education, comprising also Music, Singing, French, 
and the radiments of Italian. The most respectable references 
will be given and Fr uired.—For Terms and Address apply to 
c. W., Mr. ymon’s Library, Brompton. 

















RIVATE EDUCATION.—A Lady, re- 
siding in Northampton, would be happy to receive into 
ine Family [WO YOUNG LADIES, under Fourteen Years of 
Age, and to educate with her own Daughters. They would re- 
ceive every kindness and atteution. 
Le ters to be addressed (post paid) to M. D., at Mr. Dring’s, 
No. 2, St-James’s End, Northampton, 


T)RAWING TAUGHT.—A Young Lady, 
who has studied professionally for many vears under the 
first Masters, gives LESSONS in DRAWING, WATER-COLOUR 
or OLL PAINTING, on very moderate terms.—Applv by letter 
(post paid) to M. C.,at2, Harmood-street, Hampstead-road. 


RAWING TAUGHT.—A Young Lady, 
who has three days a week disengaged, (Mouday, Wed- 
newlav, and Friday,) would be happy to give LESSONS in 
DRAWING, either at Schools or in Private Families, on very 
meuerate terns. 
Leiters to be addressed (post paid) to S.S,, No. 28, Northam- 
berland-street, Strand. ae 
PARISIAN GOVERNESS, who can 
roduce the highest testimonials as to character and 
abilities. WANTS A SITUATION either in a SCHOOL or PRI- 
VATE FAMILY.—Apply to Louis F. de lorquet and Cuoper, 11, 
Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 

















CONTINENT— PARIS. 
ESSRS. LOUIS DE PORQUET and 


COOPER, Booksellers, send, weekly, Pupils to Esta- 
blishinents of Education either in Paris, Bruxelles, Calais, Dieppe, 
with whom they are iu daily correspoudence, and whose Prospec- 
twes may be had at their house, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent- 
yaden. 


ESIDENT and DAILY GOVERNESSES 
and PROFESSORS.—To FAMILIES and SCHOOLS.— 
Mousieur LOUIS DE PORQUET, Bookseller, who has been 20 
yeors a Professor of Languages in England, and Author of ‘ Le 
Tresor de ’Ecolier Frangais, or the Art of Translating English 
into French at Sight,’ informs the Nobility, Gentry, and Heads of 
Schools, that he has numerous applications from Paris and London 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN GOVERNESSES and 
EACHERS in want of Situations in England. Mons. de Porquet’s 
experience as a Teacher, it is considered, enables him to be 
competent to judge of the several abilities of the candidates, 
who are recommended by him to schools and famities free of 
any charge.—Apply (post paid) to Messrs. Louis de Porquet and 
fo. 1, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


AS COMPANION. 
A Respectable MIDDLE-AGED WIDOW 


would be glad of a SITUATION as COMPANION to an 
ELDERLY LADY.—Direct (post paid) toJ. B.,at Mr. Bullock’s, 
2, Hanover-street, Walworth, 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LON- 

_ DON.—EXHIBITIONS at the GARDEN, The Second 
Exhutition will take place on SATURDAY the 7th of JUNE. 
Flowers or other Subjects intended for Exhibition must be de- 
livered at this Office, on FRIDAY the 6th, or at the Soviety’s 
Garden, Turuham Green, before 10 o’clock on the morning of 
the 7th. Fellows may obtain Tickets for the admission of their 
Friends at this office, price 5s. each. The gates will be opened 
at o'clock on the days of Exhivition, 
_2l, Regent-street. 

















TO CLERGYMEN AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 
T° BE SOLD, in consequence of a domestic 


loss, the LEASE of a spacious HOUSE, in thorough re- 

Pair, situate on the Surrey side of London, within the short dis- 

tance of three miles from the Bridges ; capable of containing fifty 

Pupils. It is replete with every convenieuce for an Establishment 

of the first respectability. A Clergyman or Schoolmaster desirous 

ofadding to his present number a few pupils on good terms, 

Would find this an advantageous opportunity.—For particulars 

apply to F.de Porquet, No. 11, Tavistock-street, Coveut-garden ; 

if by letter, post paid. 
RAND FANCY FAIR and BAZAAR, 

. in aid of the FUNDS for the COMPLETION of the 

NORTH LONDON HOSPITAL, in Mr. Jenxins’s Nursery 

Grounn, Recent’s Park, on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, the 

sthand 6th of JUNE, at One o’clock each day, 

Under the immediate Patronaye of 
H.R.H. THE DUCH OF KENT, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. 

Duchess of Sutherland The Lady Dudley Stuart 
Marchioness of West- | The Lady Brougham and Vaux 
er The Lady Denman 

The Hon. Mrs, Abercrombie 

Lady Taylor 

Lady Conroy 








The 
The 
inst 
The Marchioness of Tavistock 
The Countess of Essex 
Countess of Pomfret 


Countess of Durham The Baroness de Rothschild 
Viscountess Andover 


Wsouninee thaanena a — — Smith — 
The Lady Suftield y Mrs. Isaac Lyon Goldsmid. 


wan aCtlebrated Band of the Coldstream Guards will be in 


ne Admittance, 2s. 6d. each day ; Children, 1s. 

° Confectioners.—Tenders for the exclusive right of supplyin 
me Confectionery will be received by the conten, Me 
tit instant” at 28, Robert-street, Hampstead-road, until the 


May 25, 1834, 


HE COMMEMORATION of SIR 

‘THOMAS GRESHAM, and Presentation of the Gresham 
Prize Medal, will take place, by permission of the Right Hon. 
the LORD MAYOR, at the MANSION HOUSE, on daturday, 
June 7, at 3 o’clock. 


PART I. 
The Oratorio of THE LAST JUDGMENT, Spohr. 
Couductor, Mr. V. Novetio. Leader, Mr. Dando. 
‘rumpets, Messrs. Hanrer. 
GRESHAM PRIZE COMPOSITION, Goss. 
THE SECOND PART WILL INCLUDE 
ASELECTION of GLEES and MADRIGALS, by Lord Burghersh, 
Sir J. L. Rogers, Bart., Fesca, Horsley, Novello, and the 
Gresham Professor of Music. 
The Subscribers’ Tickets will be issued by Messrs. Hawes, 355, 
Strand; J. A. Novello, 67, Frith-street; Collard, 26, Cheapside ; 
aud Smith and Elder, 65, Cornhill. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK-STREET, PALL MALL EAsT. 
HE EXHIBITION for the SALE of 
WORKS of LIVING BRITISH ARTISTS, is NOW OPEN 
from Ten till Dusk. R. B. DAVIS, Secretary. 
Admission, ts.: Catalogue, ts. 











HE KING'S PICTURES of the BATTLE 
of TRAFALGAR, painted by W. J. Huggins, (Marine 
Painter to His Majesty), and exhibited by permission of His Most 
Gracious jesty, with a GALLERY of SUPERB PAINT- 
INGS ; amongst whi are the celebrated CHERUBIM and 
SERAPHIM of CORKEGGIO, taken irom the Vatican by Navo- 
leon, Forming the Third Annual Exhibition. —EXETER HALL, 
Strand.—Admission to both, ts. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
HE Gallery, with a Selection of PICTURES 
by ANTIENT MASTERS, from the Collections of His 
Most Gracious Majesty, The Most Noble the Marquess of West- 
minster, and The Right Hon. Sir Charles Bayot, G.C.B., is OPEN 
AILY, from Ten in the Morning until Six ia the Evening. 
Admission, Is.; Catalogue, ts. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








sz 

















Sales by Auction. 


STUDIES IN OILS AND WATER-COLOURS, 
BY JOSEPH WEST, Es@. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON, and CHRISTIE, at their 
Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, ou FRIDAY, 
June the 6th, at 1 o’clock precisely, 


HE valuable and highly-interesting COL- 
LECTION of SKETCHES in OILS and WATER- 
COLOURS, made by JOSEPH WEST, Esq. during his visit to 
the Continent, comprising finished Pictures and Drawings in 
Water-colours, and Sketches from the most celebrated Works of 
the Great Masters in Rome, Florence, Venice, Paris, aud the 
first Galleries in this Country, forming a beautiful Series, in 
which the colouring and spirit of the originals have been ad- 
mirably preserved. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





FINISHED PICTURES AND SKETCHES OF THE 
LATE PHILIP REINAGLE, Esq. R.A. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON, and CHRISTIE, at their 

Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, 

June the 7th, at 1 o’clock precisely, by order of the executors, 


BOUT FIFTY finished OITL-PAINT- 
INGS and SKETCHES, by that admirable Landscape 
Painter, PHILIP REINAGLE, Esq. R.A. deceased, consisting 
of Original Pictures, Views aly and England; Copies after 
Wilson aud Ruvsdael, aud char: Sketches from Nature. 
vi May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalozue had. 
WORKS OF THE LATE T.STOTHARD, ESQ, ”.A, 
Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON, and CHRISTIE respectfully in- 
form the Nobility, Connoisseurs, and the Public, that en MON- 
DAY, June the 16th, and following days, they will SELL BY 
AUCTION, at their Great Room, King-street, St. James’s- 


ware, 
SHE capitally finished PICTURES and 
: SKETCHES in OILS, and beautiful DRAWINGS and 
SKETCHES in WATER-COLOURS, SEPIA, and PEN and INK, 
the Works of that charming Artist, THOMAS STOTHARD, Esq. 
R.A., deceased. 
Also his Collection of Prints, Books, and Cabinet of Entomology. 
Catalogues are being prepared. 






























THE PICTURES AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, 


By Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON, and CHRISTIE, on the 
Premises, on TUESDAY, June the 17th, precisely at 1 o’clock, 


HE REMAINING PART of the capital 
COLLECTION of ITALIAN, FRENCH, FLEMISH, and 
DUTCH PICTURES, at MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, Pall Mall, 
comprising St. Sebastian, a fine gallery picture by Lanfranco— 
an Historical Subject by Paduanino—the Battle of Lepauto, a 
very spirited picture by Lingelback—Abraham and Hagar, by 
Victor—a capital Landscape by Everdingen; and others by 


Bronzino tubens Berghem Hugbtenberg 
A. Carracci Van Dyck Everdingen Verkolge 

C. Maratti V. der Helst =Molyn Roos 
P.daCortona Jan Steen Weenix Wyck 

G, Poussin Terburg W.V.de Velde J. Miel 
Vernet Wouvermans A.V. de Velde K. du Jardin 


May be viewed on Saturday and Monday preceding, and 
Catalogues had- 


PICTURES OF COLONEL WAY, DECEASED. 
By_ Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON, and CHRISTIE, at their 
Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, 
June 2ist, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
1 ‘HE VALUABLE COLLECTION of 
. ITALIAN, FRENCH, FLEMISH, and DUTCH PIC- 
TURES, of COLONEL WAY, deceased; and removed from his 
seat at Denham Park, near Uxbridge, comprising the Lord of 
the Vineyard, the celebrated picture by Rembrandt, engraved 
by Earlom—a Horse Fair by Wonvermans—a Pair of capital Pic- 


tures by Vernet—Ruias by Panuini—the House of Commons in 
1679 ; and others by 








Rafiaelle N. Poussin Terburg Van de Velde 
C. Maratti G. Poussin ryt Van Loo 
P.daCortona Holvein Hackaert Wyck 

. Rosa reughel Berghem Lambert 


May be viewed twerdeye p 








ding, and Catalog 


had. 





THE LATE MR. SCOTNEY’S PICTURES IN OIL 
AND WATER-COLOURS, ENGRAVINGS, BOOKS, &c. 
Messrs. E. FOSTER and SON will (by direction of the Admi- 
nistratrix,) SELL BY AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mail, 

on TUESDAY, 3rd June, and Two following days, 
LL the VALUABLE EFFECTS of the 
late FRANCIS SCOTNEY, Esq. of Great Russell-street, 
including some excellent Modera Pictures in Oil aud Water- 
colours, by Barker, Ward, Hoffland, Varley, Nasmyth, Holland, 
Francia, &e.; very choice Modern Engravings; and a well- 
selected Library, including many fine Works ou Art and General 
Literature. 
"May my viewed three days before the sale, when Catalogues 
may be tad at Messrs. Fosters’ Oilices, 14, Greek-street, aud 54, 
Pall Mall. 


SPLENDID BOOKS, BOOKS IN QUIRES, ETC. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 
“Rooms, 22, Fieet-strect, on TUESDAY, Jane 3rd, and follow- 
ing days, at half-past 12 o’clock each day. < 
OMPRISING Musée Frangais, 4 vols. fine 
copy, in morocco—Boydeil’s Shakspeare, 9 vols—Encyclo~ 
pedia Britannica, 20 vols—Gro-vevor and other Galleries, 6 vole. 
—Fuller’s Church History—Bishop Taylor’s Works, 15 vols— 
Barke’s Works, 16 vois—Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 17 
vols. calf gilt—Chalmers’s Engli-h Poets, 21 vols—Blackwood's 
Magazine, c jete to end of 1833, 34 vols—Garrick’s Private 
Correspoudenc 2 vols+Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary, 5 
Vols, large pap Hawkins’s History of Music, 5 vols—European 
Sceneries, 5 vols—Beauties of Eugland and W ales, 25 vols ;— 
The Books in Quires, &e. include many copies of Antic 
Itinerary, 7 vols. 8vo—Gil Blas, Westali’s Plates, 4 vois— 
man’s and Watts’s Views—Caullield’s Remarkavle Characters, 
4 vols. 4io—Repton’s Pavillon—Smveton’s Repriutof Kare Tracts 
—Panorama of London—Iilustrations to Scot's Novels, &c.; 
together with the Stock of a small Circulating Library. 
May be viewed on Monday, aud Catalogues had. 


PRINTS, DRAWINGS, BOOKS OF PRINTS, 
ORIGINAL PAINTINGS, &c. &c. 

Which will be SOLD BY AUCTION, (by order of the Assignees 

of Messrs. HEMMING aud MONKHOUSE, ) 

By Mr. HODGSON, at bis Great Room, No. 192, Fieet-street, on 
MONDAY, June 9, aud two following days, at haif-past 12 
o’clock precisely. 

A HIGHLY VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 


RINTS, DRAWINGS, and BOOKS of 
PRINTS, collected by GEORGE BAKER, Esq. formerly 
ot St. Paui’s Churchyard ; presumed to be the finest and most 
exteusive Collection of the Works of that eminent Artist, BAR- 
TOLUZZI ever offered for Public Sale, being in their choicest 
states, aud the whole nearly fine Proots, many with the Etchings, 
and several very rare and unique; with capital Specime 
other esteemed Artists—Numerous Encravings of the B: 
Bunker’s Hill, Sortie at Gibraitar, and Death of Geveral Mont 
owery, after Trumbull, engraved by Sharp, Muller, aud Clemeus, 
’roots, aud Proofs before Letters. 

The Booxs include Boydell’s Shakspeare, 9 
vols. folio, Proofs and Etchings, with a set of the larze plates, 2 
voils—Hogarth’s Genuine Works, 4 vols. Proofs and Eichings— 
Guercino’s Ewhbings, Proofs, with an Original Drawing by Bar- 
tolozzi—Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, 14 vols. imperial paper, 
illustrated with Proof Prates—Da Roveray’s Pope, 9 vols. imperial 
paper, Proofs before letters, Proofs and Etchings—Martiu’s Mil- 
ton, large size, Proofs before letters, Proofs and Etchings— 
Ciaude’s Liber Veritatis, Proofs—Thonson’s Seasons, Proofs and 
Etchings—Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, 4 vols. large paper, 
Proofs and Etchings in diflerent variatic pleaux Historiques 
de la Révolution Frangaise, 3 vols. Proo!s—Walpole’s Royal and 
Noble Authors, 5 vols. sarge paper, Proof Poriraits—Aiexander’s 
Costume of China, with the original Drawings—Grose’s Scot- 
laud, treland, and Military Antiquities, Proofs, with some ori- 
ginal Drawings—Opere di Metastasio, 12 vols. Proois—Beauties 
of Engiand and Wales, large paper, Proofsand Etchings—Galerie 
de Lambert, Proofs, &c. &c. The whole elegantly bound in 
morocco, russia, avd calf, bv Hering. 

An Original Painting by Hogarth—Portrait of Mr. Baker, Ac. 

To be viewed on Friday and Saturday preceding the Sale. Cata- 
logues had of Messrs. Baxendale and Co, Solicitors, King’s Arms 
Yard; Messrs, Fry aud Thorne, Solicitors, Cheapside ; K. Waith- 
ee Sees Otlicial Assiguee, Basinghall-sireet ; and at the Place 
of Sale. 










































































BOOK FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 
In foolscap 8vo. with several Engravings, the Second Edition, 
rice 6. 


price 63. 6d. 
HE CONCHOLOGIST’S COMPANION ; 
a familiar Description of Testaceous Animals. 
By MARY ROBERTS, 
*¢ This is, in every sense of the word, au exquisite little volume.”” 
—New Monthly Mag. y 
**A very pretty book, the best we have seen on the subject.” — 
True Sun, " y the same Author, pat 
The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom 
Displayed. New Edition, 12mo, 6s. : 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
~ Just published, price 3s. 4th edition, % 
DVICE toa NOBLEMAN, on the 
MANNER in which his CHILDREN should be IN- 
STRUCTED on the PIANOFORTE, with precise Directions for 
Practice aud Lessons for Playing with elegance ; also, Observa~ 
tions on the New System of Musical Education, and occasional 
Remarks on Si . 
London: Longman and Co, 39, Paternoster-row ; and T. Dean, 
148, New Bond-street. 








DR. DIBDIN’S SUNDAY LIBRARY. 
Complete in 6 vols, small 8vo. with 6 Portraits of distinguished 
Prelates, price 30s. in cloth, the — 
UNDAY LIBRARY; containing nearly 
1 ONE HUNDRED SERMONS by the following eminent 
Divines. With Notes, &c. by the Rev, T, F. DIBDIN, D.D. 





Archbp. Lawrence | Bp. Van Mildert tev. G. Haggitt 
—— Secker Dean Chandler — Robert Hall 
Bp. Blomtield | Archdeacon Nares |—— J. Hewlett 

— Gray —_—— Pou — A, Irvine 

— Heber Dr. Blair —W. Jones (of 
— Hobart — Chalmers Nayland) 

— Horve — D'Oyly — C. W. Le Bas 
— Horsley — Paley —  H.u. Milman 
— Huntingford — Parr —-— R. Morehead 
— Maltby — Shuttleworth — Thos. Rennell 
— Mant Professor White —  J.H. Spry 

— Newton Rev. Arch. Alison — Sydney Smith 
— Porteus — C. Benson — Thos. Townson, 
— J. B. Sumper — Joshua Gilpin 


“* 4 weasure for the pious.”’—Lilerary Gazette. 





London ; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


THE ATHENAZAUM. 





This day is published 
LACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. CCXXIII. for JUN 
Contents: 1, Preseut State of Parti 
Chap. V.—3, To our Old House Clo: » My Cousin Nicholas, 
Chaps. Vil. and VI1II.—5, The Sketcher, No. 1X.—6, Mora 
Campbell, by the Ettrick Suepherd—7, The Church aud its Ene- 
mies: Letter froma Liberal Whig—8, The Caesars, Chap. IV. : 
The Patriot Emperors—9, Gregory Hipkins, Esquire, surnamed 
the Unlucky—10, Aurora: a Visio + ae to Charles Lamb 
—11, Christopher on Colonsay, Fy 
Printed for William Black wool, edinburgh ; ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London, 
THE JUNE NUMBER OF 
+ r tr , r 
HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
will contain, among numerous other interesting papers, 
Miss Martineau and her Illustrations of ‘Taxation—The late 
Scenes in the House of Lords—Dialozues of the Livi 0.2: 
Lord Chancellor Brougham and E Grey; Don Mig 
Don _ Pedro; Mr. G’Coanell and » Premier—Mr. om and 
Mr. Yates—Human Follies, No. 1—The Dissenting Minister, a 
Tale, by Miss Miiford—Notes on the Life of the late Sir Thomas 
ence—The Lear of Shaks oh —Hints on Hypochondria— 
The Tride Unions—The Debt u's Experience, No. 3, My Prisoa 
Associates—Mouthly Commentary on Men aud Things, Xc. 
Puylished for H. Colbura, by R. Bentley. Sold by all Book- 
tellers. 


THE 


4. 
vs Cruise of the Midge, 





ve Y 


HOUSES 


ALC 
HE ASIATIC JOU RN AL for JUNE con- 


tains a fall Account of the Proveedings in the Insolvent 
Court and elsewhere, in fadia, iu the Estates of Alexander and 
Co., Mackintosh and Co., Fergasson and Co., and Cratienden, 
Mackiilop and Co. of ales utta; and Shotton aud Co. of Bow bay; 
comprehending Reports of the Assignees, Statements of Debts 
and Assets 
The Journal will contain, be sides, the usual port 
cellaneous Intelligence from all parts of the 
China, Pe! rsia, Netherlands, Lidia, Siam, Cochin-~ c 


INSOL thew AT 


mn of Mis- 
including 4 
hina, Aostr al 


asia, &e., in addition to Original Papers, Reviews of Books, | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


Proceedings of Secicties, 
Published by Pai! bury, 
HE OXFORD UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
ZINE, No. XXII. 3s. 6d. 


Contents ; Admission of Dissenters to the Universities—Life 


NC. AC. 
Alien and C7, Leadenhall-street. 





operty Realized, Prospects of Dividends, &c, &c. | 
ee | Naval Architecture—of that on Mineralogy—and that on Geology. 


| 


i 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The 17th ed'tion, with Maps and Plates, price 12s. bound, 
ALIGNANI’S NEW PARIS GUIDE; 
containing a Dessripties of all Public Buildings and 
Piaces of Resort, useful Directions to the Traseiler, the different 
Roads from the Coast, a pariicular Account of the Environs of 
Paris, Ac. &c. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. a 
CHEAP AND BEAUTIFUL WORKS ON NATU RAL 
HISTORY. F . 
In 3 vols. with 144 coloured Engravings, price Half a-Guinea, | 
TNHE BOOK of BUTTERFLIES 
§ By Captain THOMAS BROWN. 
2. 


In foolseap 8vo. with 18 Engravings, by Branston, price 6s. 6d. 


| WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, 


el and 


| 
i 
} 





in Cambridge—Harrow Schooi—Whately’s Logic, and the Edin- | 


burgh Review—Vhe Friend in Need—The English Stage—Colo- 
nial Poliey—Schiller’s Dov 
—The Leper of Aoste—The Judgment of the Plood—Les Quatie 
Ages—On Liberty and Necessity—Nuts for Sirong Veeth—The 
Paintings of Pompeii—Vision of Joan of Are, Part ne —Cromack 
Water—Internal lmproveme + of Trelane 
Oxford: Pavlished by D, A. Talboy - 
Co. London; Deightons, Cambrid 
burgh; W. Curry, Jun. and Co. 


ROSELLINI’S SPLENDID WORK 
EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS 
ST in course of Public ME 


it serie AN I MONUME NTI 
ITTO e ae NUBIA, Designate dalla Spedizione 
Seieutifico-Liveraria Toscana in Egitto. Di-tributi in ordine di 
Maierie, interpretati ed ilinstrat Livraisous 1. to X. have 
alrewly appeared » with, or withort text, 1. 7s. per liv. 
This is the ov 
anpeared to ith 
plics. The 


Sold by Whittaker and 


line 


ON THE 


sting subject of Hierogly 
lates are most faithfully and rich ly coloured, aud 
the engraving is decidedly of the first class. 

Having made arrangements, at the commencement of the 
pubiication, for a large 
ensure early iapressions of the plates. 


arlos—[znorance of the Economists | 


Bell aud Bradfute, Euin- | 


dell’ | 


jcent work that has ever 


number of copies, Dalau aud Co. can | 


Storia degii Antichi Popoli Italiani, di Giu- | 
P 


seppe Micali. 
aud a Map, tl. 
Dulau and Co, Foreign Beoksetler, 37, Soho-square. 
Just published, in 8vo. price los. bowrds, 
N the DISEASES of FEM AL ES; a 
Treatise amply illustrating their Symptoms, C ances, 
Varieties, and Treatmeat. With nemerous iustractive and re- 
nvirkable Cases. Designed as a Comp:nion to the Author’s 
* Modern Domestic Medicme.’? Containing an Appendix on the 
proper Priuciples of sg Treatmem of Epilepsy. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D.. we. 
“Tt is an able per! formane e, and Should finda place in every 
family establishinem.”—Bath Herat i May, 
London: Published by Simpkin v arshig sil, Stationers’- 
court; Watehard and Sen, Pi nd Churchill, 16, Priuces- 
street, Soho; and sold by al 





New and apnrened publications f or young persons, published by 


a Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


AMMA'S BIBLE STORIES 


Little Bovs and Girls. A Series of & 


Ing Lessons 


3 vols. $vo. with an Atiag in folio of 120 Plates i 


| With Observations on —— parts va Nature, and the Natural- 


ist’s Calend 
A New Edition, with Additions, co Sir W. JARDINE. 


Asmall Edition of the same Work, price 3s. 6d. 


3. 
In 2 vols. “er bg 48 Figures of Birds, oo iad coloured 
om Nature, by Bavfieid, pric 
THE FEATHERED TRIBES oF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS. 
By ROBERT MUDIE. 


small svo. with ‘eoleneed P Ayre 5s, 
LETTERS ) ENTOMOLOGY. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maris vob ae mee 
“ENC YCLOP-EDIA METROPOLITANA. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS to this WORK are 
respectfully informed that the 38th Part is just published, 
This Part inclades—A considerable portion ot the Treatise on 


It bringsdown the Historical and Biographical portion to the end 
of the tourteenth century. The Misceilaneous and Lexicographi- 
cal de tment is brought to nearly the end of the letter P. 
1e following V folumes comple te their respective subjects, 
and are thus dove up for P the convenience of those who prefer 
this mode of publication : 
Pure Sciences, V ‘ol. I. price 2/. 2s. 


Mixed and Applied Sciences, Vols. 
price (together) i. 15s. 6d. 
listory and Biography, Vols. 


I. and IT. 
I. If. 11. 


Miscellaneous and Lexicographical, Vols. I. 

to 2 X. at 2d. 2s. and 14. 18s. per volu 

«#* A republication of the Work, ia “Monthly Numbers, at 7s. 
ear re hos been commenced for the convenience of purchase rs, of 
which 37 are puvlished, 

London: Printed ior Baldwin and Cradock; J. G. and F. 
Rivingion; J. Duncan; B. Fellowes; Sutt aby and Co.; E. 
Hodgsou; J. Dowding; H.J. Hedrons 3 . Lawford; {. Laycock; 
J. Fraser; W. Mason; F.C. Westley; James Richardson ; J. 
Kohn; T. Allman; J. Bain; " pines J. Brvant; J. and J. H. 
Parker, Oxstord; J.and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. 


intendence of the Society for the 
U 


By Baldwin and Cradock, Paterasenr: row. 

In a handsowe thick 8ve, volume, accompanied by ao Analytical 
Table of Contents, a Chronological Table of Eminent Mea, and 
of the principal Councils ; also a copious Lades, price 13s. 6d. 
canvas boards 

HISTORY of the CHURCH, from the 
Farliest Ages - the Reformation. By the Rev. GEORGE 

WADDINGTON, A.M. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambriuge, 

and Vrebendary of € wie hester. 

The History of Spain and Portugal, from 
F.c. 1000 to A.D. 1814, with a copious Index, Chrouological 
Table, Sc. Twelve Numbers in Que Volume, 8¥0. price 7s. 

Natural Philosophy, Vol. I., containing the 
Preliminary Treatise, Hydraulics, Hvdrostaties, Heat, Mechanics 
Optics, Polarization of Lig he, ” Glossary, and Index. Fifteen 
Numbers, sve, price 8s. 

. . . , on 

Natural Philosophy, Vol. IL, containing 
Popular Latroduction to x storal Philosophy, Newton’s Optics, 
Optical fnsiraments, Thermometer anc ud Py meter, Electriciiy, 
Galvanism, Magnetism, Electro-M Glossary, and Index, 
Nineteen Numbers, 8vo0. price 10s. 

Geometry, Plane, Solid, and Spherical, ds. 

History of Greece, price 5s. 


Select Biographies. Eighteen Numbers, Svo. 


| price 10s. 


for her | 


taken from the Bible; and Adapted to the C apacities of very | 


Young Children. With 12 Outline Eugravings, taken from the 
Old Masters. Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 

Cosmorama: the Manners, Customs, and 
Costumes, of all Nations of the World Described. By J. Aspin, 
Withas Engravings. Price 4s, 6d. plaiu, or 6s. coloured, square 
cloth. 

Sketches from the Volume of Creation, as 
displayed in the Seasons of the Year; an original Work for 
Youth. By the Rev. B. H. Draper, A r of * scripture Sto- 
ries,’ ‘ Bible Iustrations,’ &e. Second Evition. 
ings on Wood and Steel. Price 3s, 6d. square cloth. 

Le Babillard, an Amusing Introduction to 
the French Language. By a French Lady. With 21 Engravings. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Natural History of Quadrupeds. By F. Sho- 


berl, with Illustrations “by Landseer. 
45. ench. 

one , : 

The Abbé Gaultier’s 
Geography, by means of Instructive Games. 
with 15 Maps for Evsercises and referen 
il. is. Also a Set of Counuivrs to the same, price 10s. Gd. 

Familiar Geography. By the Abbé Gaultier. 
Introductory to the coments Course of Geogriphy. With co- 
joured Maps. Fifth edition. Square témo. Price 3s. 

Butler’s Outline Maps, and Key; or, Geo- 
Se seg and Biographical Exercises. By the late William 
utler. The Nineteenth pation, improved by his son, J. O. 
Butler. Price 4s, coloured, 


2 vols. half-bound. Price 


One volume folio, 
at the end, price 


oO. 


| 


Commerce, by M‘Culloch. Four 
price 2s. 6d. a 
Rlectricity, Galvanisn », Magnetism, and Elec- 
tro-M ug? -tism, by Dr. Roget. Elecen Numbers, 8vo. fs. 6d. 
above Works are neatiy dove up in cioth, and 


Numbers, 


lettered. ma 5 
Maps. Numbers 1 to 45, price Is. each 
Numbe r. The Same coloured, ts. 6d. 
«* A Number is published about one e a “month. Sets may be 
had “with or without the Pians of Cities. 
ae . —— 
Portfolios for the Maps, price 7s. 
Six Maps of the Stars, price 3s. 


Six Maps of the World, price 3s. 
coloured, 4s. 6d. 

Twelve Maps in Outline, in 2 
2s. each. 

The Horse; with a Practical Treatise on 
Draught. In 15 Numbers, Svo. bound in cloth and lettered, 8s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Planting both Timber and 


The Same 


With Engrav. | coloured, 6s. 


Ditto, 


Numbers, price 


Complete Course of | Ornamental Trees. 8+0. price 3s. cloth boards. 


‘The Mountain § Shephe rd’s Manual, price 6d. 

Reports of the Cultivation of Select Farms in 
England and Scotland. Five Numbers, price 6d. each 

British Cattle. Numbers 1 to 15.—N.B. Three 
more Numbers will complete this very popular volume. 

British Husbandry. Numbers 1 to 13. A 
Namber published every fortnight. 

*,* The last Number published of the Library of Useful 

Knowledge is No, 169, ALGEBRAICAL GEOMETRY, Part 2. 





published, 
LAVIS BOT AN ICA A: a Key to the Study 


of Botany; containing the Names of the different Paris 

of the Fructification of Plants: the meaning of some Terms 
used in Botany; the ‘Twenty-four Ciasses —_—_ on twenty. 
four separate pages, eac h page contaiuing, 

Ist, The name of the class, 

2nd, The names of the several orders in the class. 

3rd, The distinguishing characteristics of the lass. 

4th, Examples illustrative of the class and orders. 

Beautifnily printed on tinted pape Amo. post, price ts, 

Loudon: Edmund Frv, Houudsdit and all Booksellers, 


Now selling for TWENTY GUINEAS, by the Proprietors, Messrs, 
Baldwin aud Cradock, Loudon, 
mperiat folio, half bound, russia back, 


HE W ORKS of WILLIAM HOG ARTH, 


from the Original Plates restored by JAMES HEATH 

R.A., with the addition of many sabvjects never before coi. 
lecied. ‘To which are prefixed, a Biozraphic al E-say on the 
Genius and productions of Hegarth, and Exptenasions of the 
Subjects of the Plates, by JOHN NICHOLS, Esq. F.S.A, 

*,* In addition to this valuable collection, Me the property 
of Messrs. Boydell, fac-similes have been cugraved of several 
curious plates, not now to be found, and perhaps no longer ia 
existence ; aud further to eurich the work, the pablishers have 
purchased’ many very interesting and valuable plates; thus add- 
ing twenty- <4 subjects to what consututed the collection of 
Mess rss Boyde 

his dav is published, 
OURNAL o ¢ THREE VOYAGES along 
e the COAST. B: HINA, in 1831, 1832, 1833, with Notices of 
Siam, Corea, and the Loo-C hoo Istands. 
By CHARLES GUTZLAFF. 

To which is mi, an Introdactory a on the Policy, 
Religion, &c. of China, by the Rev. WM. ELLIS, Author of 
¢ Poly nesian Researches,’ Xc. [nt vol. post 8s 0. price L2s, 

** It is replete with intelligence of every kind, and whether read 
with a view to the extension of commerce, of civilization, or of 
Christianiry, it is hardly possible to conceive a more entertaining 
and important book.” —Literary Gazette. 

. Tour of the American Lakes, and among 
the , an of the North-West Territory, in 1539, disclosing the 
Character and Prospects oe Indian Race. By C. Colton, to 
2 vols, 120. price 18s. boa 

London: Frederick Wesiles “and A. H. Davis, Stationers-hall- 
court. 





Just published, containing : Eagrivi Parts I, to V. price 2, 
each, of FISHERS’ 

IEWS in INDIA, CHINA, and on the 
SHORES of the RED SEA. Drawn by Pront, Stanfield, 
Purser, &c. from Sketches on the spot, by Capt. ELLIOT, R, M 
Engraved by Finden, Goodall, Wallis, &e. W ith Descriptions by 
oy The Work will be completed in Fighteea 
two handsome volumes. Size of the Engraviugs, 

Thinches by al inches. 

Just published, a unif orm ‘ant handsome edition of 
HANNAH MORE’S POPULAR WORKS; 
WITH NOTES, AND A MEMOIR OF THE AU THOR. 

Complete in six volumes, embellished witha Portrait, from the 
Original Painting in the possession of Sir Thomas Dyke Actand, 
Bart.; a View of Barley Wood; and highly-finisbed Viguetie 
Titles to each volume. Bound in cloth, price only 30s. 
Contents of each Volume, which may be had separately, price 56 
Vol. 1. Memoir; Author's Preface to ber Works: Stories tor 

_ Pe sPSOnS in the Middle Ranks; Tales for the Common People, 

es for the Common People, continued ; Thonghts on 
yportance of the Manners of the Great; an Estimate 
of the Religion of the Fashionable World. 
Vol. LIL. Strictures on the Modern System of Female Education, 
Vol. LV. ilints towards forming the character of a Young 
Princess. 
Vol. V. —— and Poems. 4 
Vol, VI. Poems; Sacred Dramas; Essays, &c. ‘ 
Orders will be rec eived bv all Booksellers, for Vol. 1. price it, 
ofa Monthly re-issue, ono July tst. 


t published, price ‘ 

THE N ATIONAT. PORT R AIT ‘6 ALLERY, 
Volume Fifth, and last, containing Thirty-uine Portraits and 
Memoirs, Vols. to IV. each contain Thirty-six Portraits and 
Mewoirs, price 31s. 6d. each, Any Vol. may be had separately, 

ENGLISH LAKE COMPANION. 

THE NORTHERN TOURIST: 
Seventy-three Views of Lake and Mountain Scenery, Xc. 1 in West 
morland, Cumberland, Durham, and Northumberland ; with De- 
scriptions. 410. handsomely bound, ouly . 

“Those who have not had the ples eon Ro bps os 
lorious pageantry of creation which is the boast of ovr ls jand, 
-- il find a faithful copy of it, to delight them, and at the 
1¢ to stimulate their curiosity to see the orizinals : while 
Ss familiar with the reality of the, Lakes 
these plates will prove a most grateful remembrancer- —The 
Morning Herald. 
5 
GUIDE TO THE BEAUTIES OF DEVON AND CORNWALL 
DEV —— IRE AND CORNWALL 
LLUSYTRATED: ‘ 
From Original ete by Thomas Allom; with Descriptions 
by J. Brition. 410, containing upwards of 140 Engraving», price 
Qi. 2s. hand-emely bound, gilt edges. 
“One of the most splendid topographical volumes that we 
have ever = en. ”. Literary Gazette 
. Devonshire alone, 96 “Engravings, 30s. 
Cornwall =», 48 ” 18s. 


6. 

IRELAND ILLUSTRATED; 
From original Drawings. With Descriptions by G. N. Wright 
M.A, Quarto, containing 81 Engravings, har [somely bou 
cloth, gilt edges, 218. 

CROKER’S GUIDE ro THE LAKES OF 

KILLARNEY. - 
A neat pocket volume, 6 plates, bound in cloth, 58. 
“We do ca now half so agreeal ; a work, which Is half so 
satisfactory, and so applicable to the purposes ‘of guidance 
dire ction, and topical information.” —Cork Constitution ft 

Most charmingly i ustrated, and the literary pertion be 
replete with the drollery of the author; while at the same t 
it is as good a guide, as it is a pleasant companion, to every pice 
turesque beauty, striking character, and local curiosity about 
Killarney.”—Literary Gazette . 

London : Fisher, Son, and Co. ; Simpkin and Marshall; and 
all Booksellers, 
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EMOIRS of MARSHAL NEY. 
The Second Edition, revised and embellished with Maps, 
Piais, and Portrait, was published on the 28th inst. by Messrs. 
Boll ond Churton, 26, Holles-street, London, in 2 vols, 8vo. 
5. Ageuts for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradiute, be 
“Srey Mr, John Cumming, Dublia, 
_May! 14. ~ 


SIR R THOMAS LAWRENCE'S PORTRAITS. 
HE Proprietors of THE COURT MAGA- 


ZINE have the sati-faction of announcing that they have 
secured several beautiful Portraits by this distinguished Master to 
ewbellish their Work. The Countess or Cowren, painted by 
Sir Thomas, is already exquisitely engraved by Cochrane, and 
vill appear in The Court Magazine for Junr. 

The Nu mber for May is enriched with two fine Engravings— 
A Landscape View, by Daniell, R.A. of ALNwick CasTLe, the 
Seat of the Duke of Nortiumberland, and a Portrait, ty Middle- 
ton, of the Hon. Miss Jenvis, Daughte r of Earl St. Vincent. 

Complete Sets of this ric hats - “embellished Magazine, to January, 
1814, bound in 3 vols, royal Svo., and the tive Nambers since 

plished, may be had on early application. 

Published by Messrs. Bull and Churton, 26, Holles street, Lon- 
dow; and supplied Monthly by all Bouk-cliers and Newsmen 
throughout the Kingdom. 

———— 5 
Alrealy published, Parts 1 and 2, each containing eight En- 

gravings, with Descriptions by the Rev. H, Cauuter, B.D 

price est st 
ALL and 
SLL USTRATIO 5 

Part 3, on the Ist June—Esau selling bis Biribr ght—Isaac 
Hlesing Jacob—Jacod bie-sing Esau—tacob’s Vision of the Lad- 
der—Rebeckal at the W ell—Potiphar’ 's Wife accusing Joseph— 
Meeting of Jacob and Joseph, and Jacob blessing his Sons, 

N.B. An EXHIBITION of the ORIGINAL PAINTINGS 
made expressly for this Publica ation, is opeu to the public, daily, 
from 12 ull 5, at the extensive Rooms over Messrs. Bull and 
Charton’s Library, 26, Holles street, Cavendish-square. Admit- 
taacegratis; Catalogue 6d. 

In a poc D volume, with Map, price 8s. — 

GUIDE THROUGH TALY; 

containing an Account of the Country, Ms a partic ular 
description of the principal Cities, a correct List of the Posts 
and Distances, Directions to Traveliers, and Medical Advice to 


Invaiids, Xe. &Ce 
y W.C,. BOYD, M.D. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Of whom may be had, 
Sketches of Portugal : the People, their Man- 
ners, C oe &e, With 20 coloured Plates. Svo. 165. 














MARTIN’S 
OF THE BIBLE 

















Ina large volume, eeebarion, price 1 
» Turkey mie 


DICTION ARY of G EOGRAPHY , AN- 
CIENT and MODERN ; comprising a succinct Deserip- 
tonof ali the Countries of the Giobe, their Pi vysical and Political 
Geography, the several races of their Inhabitants, and their 
aocient as well as modern denominati together with a brief 
Notice of all the Capitals and prince Towns; also of Seas, 
Rivers, and Mowutains, and a Glossary ¢ eographical Terms, 
By JOSIAH CONI 
Author of ‘ The Modern Travelie re * Italy,’ &e, 
London: Privted for Thomas Tegy aud Son, No. 73, Cheap- 
side; R. Griflin aud Co. Glasgow; and sold by all other Book- 
sellers. 


in extra boards; or “16s. 












This day is publishe d, price 96 9s. in cloth eeande, the Third Part, 
(containing the Acts to 2 Coriuthiars,) of 


HE NEW TESTAMENT. With a Com- 


cn mentary, consisting of Short Lectures for the daily Use of 
families. 
By the Bev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A, 
car Staflordshire. 


of 5 
stament it has been the chief ob- 






In this Edition ‘Or the New 
ject of the Editor to furnish Families with an Exposition for daily 
Reading, The Scripture is divided into paragre pis of a conveni- 
eat length, and the explanatory and practical matter is digested, 
wuder each portion, into one consecutive Lecture, so as to de- 
wand of the reader no previous study or attention. 

Printed for J. G. and ¥s Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waierioo-place, Pall Ma 

Of whom may be had abe First Volume, (containing the Four 
Gospels,) price 18s. iu cloth boards; or in two Parts, 9s. each, 
JOYCE’S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUE 3, IMPROVED 

BY DR. OLINTHUS GREGORY. 
Just pane, complete in 3 vols. post L2mo. —~ numerous 
%, price only 12s., handsomely half-bour 
CIE \ TIFIC DI ALOGUES; intended for 
the Instruction and Entertiinment of Young People in the 
Fint Principles of Natural and Fx; ep D seteneghg. 
y the Rev. JEREMIAH JOY 
ANew Edition, a eastly improved and eviarged, by OLINTHUS 
GREGORY, LL. 
London : Baldwin and Cradock ; 
wd Siaipkin and d Ma rshal 








*oatons Hunter; J.Booker; 








Just published, inal ae ee yond gilt, with the Arms at the 
ech Pe 





NEW WORKS OF THE SEASON. 
Just published, by Messrs. Cochrane and M‘Crone,W verloo-p'sce, 


R. LANG’S HISTORY of NEW SOUTH 


yALES. 
thick vols, post 8vo. with fine original Map of the = ae 
“We have seeu the land, and, behold, it is very good. 

: Jupcgs xviii. 9, 





II. 
A SYSTEM OF NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
One volume, small post 8vo. price 75. 6d. boards, 
Ill. 
The Fifth Volume of Allan Cunningham’s Exlition of 
THE LIFE _ AND WORKS OF BURNS: 


ig 2 — Lt Vignettes. 





MARTIN'S HISTORY. ‘OF THE COLONIES. 
Vol. 1, being BRITISH = SIONS IN ASIA. 

- Il. comprising the WEST iS, will speedily appear. 
‘e tir Martin’s magnificent —_ al make a text-book for 
afier, as it is an ornament to the present time.”— Metropolitan, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR EGERTON 

BRYDGES 
Will positively — in a few days. 








ew Works of Fiction . distinguished Auth 

ROMANC E OF ANCIENT HIST “ORY, 
irst Series, containing EGYPT. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
“Will a among the best productions ; of the present day.”— 
Sunday Tim 


THE YOUNG MUS wag ti te or, THE POLES IN 
t A. 


THE 


Edited by Captain Chamie tr, : N. _3 vols, post 8vo. 
STORIES OF HE STUDY. 
By the Author of ‘ Lawrie meh S 3 vols. post 8vo, 
And in the py 
WATCH. 
___By the Author ofc avendish,’ ¢ we Port Admizal,’ &c. 
INTERESTING WORKS 
Lately IST by . J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
ONS Z=NCY. By CHARLOTTE 
ELIZ A : As Sather of ‘ Osric,’ ‘Rachael,’ &e. 18m0. 
4th ae. 2s. 6d. boa 
Miriam ; ma the Power of Truth: a Jewish 
m.. By the Author of * Influence.’ 3rd edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
3. Bible Stories, per a from the Old and 
New Testaments, familiarized for the Use of Children, By the 
Author of * Ellen Webster,’ &c. &c. 3rd edition, 2 vols. ismo, 
5s. ra bound. 

4. The Annals of my Village: being a Ca- 
lendar of Nature for every month in the year ; with Uiustrations. 
By the Author of ‘Select Female Bio graphy,’ * Couchologist’s 
Companion,” Ac. 80. 12s. bound in cavvas, 


r 


5. Family Prayers, selected and arranged for 
of a Fa 


| the Use mily, prine ated consisiing of Young Persons, 
2s, 6d. cloth. 
ancy Fair: a Tale. 12mo. price 2s.6d. 
7. The Sacred Preceptor ; or a Series of 
Questions and Answers, elucidating the Doctrines, Practice, and 
Naturai History of Seripture. For the Use of Schools and Young 
— 2nd edition, Lame, 3s. weatly half bound, 
8. Alice Seymour: a Tale. 12mo. 4s. 62. 

9. Juvenile Sunday Library, Vol. I. contain- 
ing Lives of the Apostles and Early Martyrs of the Church, 
1gmo. 4s. ueatly haif-vound. 

10. Christ our Example. By the Author of 
the ‘ Listener,’ ‘Scripture Reader’s Guide,’ &c. &c. 2nd edit. 
i2mo. 6s. boards, 

_ : r 
11. The Scripture Garden Walk. Com- 
rising the Botanical Exposition and Natural History of every 
*Jantin the Sacred Scriptures; with appropriate Reflections and 
Original Poetry. Post svo. 10s. 6d. clot. Hlustrated with an 
elegant Vignette Title. 
: ry 

12. Eighteen Maxims of Neatness and Order: 
to which is prefixed an Latroduction. By Theresa Tidy. 20th 
edition, 18mo. 9d. sewed. 





Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co, Lonton. * 
Ssurss HISTORY of the WORLD, from 
the Creation to the Deluge: attempted to be Philosophi- 
cally consi Sage ey In a Series of Letters to a Son. 
By SHARON TURNER, F.S.A, aud R.AS.L, 
evo. 4th edition, Las. 
Il. 


New System of Geology; in which the great 
Revolutions of the Earth and Animated Nature are reconciled at 
once to Modern Science and to Socred History. By Andrew 
Ure, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 7 Plates and 51 Cui, 8¥0. 2i5. 


ll, 
Book of Nature: a Popular Illustration of 








HARPE’S PRES EN " PEERAGE of the 
BRITISH EMPIRE, for 1834, in ONE VOLUME; | 
¥uich is pretixed, a New and Comprehensive List of ine i 
Marriages of Commoners with the Daughters of the Nobility. 
‘Au extremely-well execated and most useful book.”—Times. | 
his is clearly a compact and indixpeusable Peerage. {1 is 
Mapwith iutinite tasie, and arranged with uncommon accuracy 
wad chill." — Morning Chronic: } 
Pabiished by John Andrews; John Hatchard and Son; Simpkin | 
and tod Marshall ; N. Hailes ; : and Jobn Sharpe. | 


SPIRITUAL REFORM OF THE CHURCH. } 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 12. 1s. the 2nd edition of | 
IVA RICA T I N | 
of the NEW TESTAWENT into WORD of GOD and 
WORD of MAN, Den * ag tert mbellishments. F 
. « WIRGMAN, Esq. 
This Work, the First Edition of which tad no sooner appeared 
malin out of print, removesall xround of religious dispute . 
Fe Milates all Sects, aud establisues ‘ Primitive Christianity’ as 
A ig rd od 
Js, ludeed, the most extraordinary production that has 
mene or will appear, even in tis enlightened age. Lis 
be are inc omeronarane, and have ouly to become known 
pS te reall adopted 
Adolphus Rich 


ter and Co. Soho- ware ; Bald’ Cc 
Supkin aud Marshall, Persnentoneen.’ enemies 
























the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation, in its Unorga- 
nized aud Organized, its Curporeal and Menty al De partments, 
By Johu Mason Good, M.D. &c. 3rd edit. 3 vols. suiull 8vo. 24s. 
IV. 


Principles of Christian Philosophy ; contain- 
ing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Cousolations of the 
Christian Relizion, By John Burns, M.D. Regius Professor of 
Surgery, Giasgow. 4th edition, 12mo, 7s. 

ve 


Oriental Customs ; or, an Illustration of the 
Sacred Scriptures, by an Explanatory Application of the Customs 
and Manuers of the Eastern Nations. By the Rev. S. Burder, 
A.M. New edition, l2wo. 8s. 6d 





Iv. 
Henry Kirke White’s Remains; selected, | 
with prefatory Remarks, and an Account of his Life, by Robert 


Southey, Exq. With Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. ; aud 1 vol. 24mi0, 
5s. ‘The on\y complete editions. 


Vil. 
Treatise on the Nature and Causes of Doubt 
in Religious Questions. | Au ith an Appendix; ; containing a faller 








NATIONAL AND SOCIAL EDUCATION. 


Just published, 
HE DUTIES OF MEN, 
Years’ Imprisonment.’ 


Ky the Author of * My Ti 
With a Life of Pellico, embodying the ‘ Additions,’ by bis 
Fellow-captive, Maroncelli. Embellished with a highiy-linished 
Portrait of the Author on Steel, aud a View of the Castle of 
Spielberg. From the Italian, 
By ‘THOMAS ROSCOE, 
Author of * The Landseape Annual.’—Price 


58. 
Messrs. Longman and Co.; Richter and Co. ; aud to be had of 
all Booksellers. 





w re ady, in 1 thick vol. vo. ‘price 158. 
IV INE PROVIDENCE; or, the Three 
Cycles of Revelation; showing the perfect parallelism, 
civil and religions, of the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian 
Eras; the whole forming @ new Evidence of the Divine Origin 
of Christianity. 
By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, D.D. 
Rector of Boadleich. 
Printed for Pesce Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row, 
ae a or — 
2 vols. 8vo. pric 
N EMOIRS of SPAIN. "during the REIGNS 
of PHILIP ys on CHARLE ra aes from 1621 to 1700. 
By JOHN DUNL 
Author of ‘ The History of Fiction,’ and of ‘The History of 
Roman Literature.’ 

“ These Memoirs are intended to fill up the historic interval of 
nearly a century, between the termination of Watson's * Piilip 
111.’ and the Commencement of Coxe’s ‘ Memoirs of the House 
of ourbon.’ 

Thomas Ciark, Edinburgh ; and haf siag mr and Co. Ave Maria- 
lane, London. Of whom may be ha 








AND 





1. Negris’ Herodotus. School Edition, with 
English Notes, 2 vols. 12s. 
; P P > 
2. M‘Nab on the Cultivation of Hardy Ever- 
greeus, Is. éd, 
3. M‘Nab on the Cultivation of Cape Heaths, 
2s. 6d. 
IMPORTANT WORKS ON BRITISH 
FORE IGN INSECTS 
QGAMOUELLES ENTOMOLOGICAL 
KJ CABINET. 2 vols. small avo. 144 coloured Plates, illus- 
trative of the Families of lusects, with their Natural History, 3/. 
*,* Just published, No, 25, ‘bei g the First Number of the 
SEC *OND SERIES of the above, illustrative of the Genera and 
Species: 6 coloured Plates, 2s. Gd. To be continued Moutily. 
By the same Author, 
Directions for Collecting Exotic Insects and 
Crustacea. Ina neat pocket volume, with 4 Plates, Ss. 
Ja the press, and shortly will appear, 
7 Pua oe . 
The Entomologist’s Useful Compendium. 
2nd edition, with considerable additions ; being a perfect view 
of the Scicnve de ittime; witha List of all the 














Species, and additional Plates, the whole’ comprising upwards of 
200 wecurate “Be 
Lo nde 1: Lo an, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





THE SACRED CLASSICS. 
Edited by the Rev. a. C oe TERMOLE, B.D. and the Rev. H. 
EBBING, M.A 
On the Ist of June, Vol. V. of the Series, price 3s. 6d. elegantly 


bound, 
AXTER’S DYING THOUGHTS. 
With an INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, by the Rev. H. 
STEBBING, M.A. 


The following Works have appe rip ont eed be had separately, 





price 3s. 6d. 
Jeremy Taylor's Liberty of Pro- iritual Perfection. 
phesy Bishop Hall's Treatises. 
Cave’ of the Apostles. 





w“ ith an YP ORIGIN AL IN TRopU CTORY ESSAY to each. 
“We need noi sav a word in favour of the sivie in which this 
ries of works is got up, because every one who be- 
nowledges it as one of the wonders of this econo- 
— Cumberland Pacquet. 
Hatehard and Son; Whittsker and Co.; and Simpkin and 
armel, Loudon, Oliver and Boyd, Ediuburgh ; and Cumming, 
ublin, 








Just published, in 8vo, with Plates, 21s. cloth. 


PRE ATISE on ROADS; wherein the right 
Principles of Road-waking are illustrated by the Plans, 
Specifications, &c. used by Sir Thomas Telford, on the Holy head 
|< 3y the Right Hon. Sir H. PARN ELL, sart. 
« to ail who are in- 
terested in road-making.”—Reperlory of Arts 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, eon " need Longman, 
~NEW WORK by the AUTHOR a ane ‘ J Ses 
Just published, ia 3 vols, post 
HE 


LIFE and ADV EN TURES ‘of ‘JOHN 
MARSTON HALL. 

By the Author of ‘ Richelieu,’ &c. 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Greev and Longman, 
Of whom may be liad, by the same Author, 
Mary of Burgundy. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Jones and Co. (late Lac kington’ 's) s) Temple of the Muses, Fi 

burv- square, ure now publishing in Numbers, 4to, each nu 
containing Two splendid Engravings on steel, by the firet 
Artisis, with Descriptions, price 1s., or ludia Proofs, 2s.; or in 
Paris of double the quantity, at 2s. Lndia, or 4s. Proofs, 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY: 
A Series of Engravings, executed in the first style of the 
Art, from the Original Pictures now open to the public gra- 
tuitously, in Pali Mall, until the splendid new editice, erecting 
at Charing-cross, is ready for their reception, 

*,4* Vo reuder this work at.once worthy of the subject, and 
accessible to all classes, no expense is spared in the execuiion, 
while the published price is low beyond all possible competition. 

2. 
















London : 




















COMMEMORATION OF HOGARTH. 
Pabiishing eniformly with the ‘ National Gallery,’ in Numbers, 
4to, price Is., or Parts, 2s, each; or Ludia Proofs, in Nambers, 
2s., or Parts, 4s., a Commemorative Edition of 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM HOGARTH: 
(which in 1733 first astonished the world, being just a century 
ago,) in a Series of Eugravings, by Eminent Artists, with De- 








nd scientific) of some common 
Ditieuttics Quotations at length, 7 of Books for consultation, | 
&c. 2nd edition, revised. 12mo, 5s. 





nw riptions, pointing out their beauticvs, and a Comment on their 
Moral Tendency, by the Rev. Jo! p Creenit, with Auecdotes of 
+ Ireland, Nichols, 





the Author pone his Works, by J. Hogarth, J 
and others. 
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h edition, pi 
HE CAMBRIAN TOURIST; or, GUIDE 
through WALES; with Plates and Maps. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. 
GYPT and MOHAMMED ALI; or, 
Trees in Pry Valley of the Nile. 
MEs AUGUSTUS ‘St. JOHN. 

Containing a cnvigtion of the remarkable Ruins, and other 
Monuments of Antiquity, in Egypt and Nubia: with an Account 
of the Government and Character of the Pasha, Sketches of 
a Sa ty Schools, Manufactories, &c.; History of the 

aria 


» &e. 
Senn: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green and Longman. 


NEW WORK BY MRS. HOF — 
Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8v 
HE CAPTIVES in “INDIA. 
By Mrs, HOFLAND. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ Zounan.” 
This HA. is published, in 3 vols. post 8 
YESHA, the of KARS. 
y JAMES MORIER, Ex 
Author of « Haiji Baba,’ ‘ Zohrab the E lostage,’ &e. 


Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 


Next week will be published, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


WHAT MAY BE DONE IN TWO MONTHS, 
A SUMMER’S TOUR 


Through BELGIUM, up the RHINE, and to the LAKES of SWITZERLAND; also to 
Chamouny, and over the Col-de-Balme to Martigny, &c. 
WITH A TABLE OF ROUTES, DISTANCES, COURSE OF EXCHANGE, FARES BY DILIGENCcEs, 
BOATS, ETC. AND ACCOMPANIED BY A MAP. 
Jast published, foolscap 8vo. elegautly printed, price 8s. 


SCENES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
FLY FISHING, 


In NORTHUMBERLAND, COMBERLARD, and WESTMORLAND. By STEPHEN OLIVER, the Younger, of Aldwark, in 


‘om. Ebor. 


With Wood-cut Iliustrations. 


“ Here is a wee bit bookie, written by a true angler; and we are only aver that it is but a wee bit bookie, for it is inspired with 


the right spirit, and must have a place in every library—shelf Watton.” —B. 


wood’s Magazine. 


** As acompanion to the lakes and rivers of the north of Evgland, this inate book, which the angler may carry in his pocket, is 
b 





This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
oO K WwW oO 


D; 
A ROMANCE, 

* [tis long since such a work as this wes produced. The cha- 
recters are drawn with remarkable freedom. ‘Turpin is sketched 
with great bolduess; and his celebrated ride from London to 
York is described with great power.””—Allas. 

Richard Bentley, &, New Burlington- street. 


Nearly ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
A ; 

With SKETCHES of SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 
In a Series of Lejters —— ae a Residence in those 


By WILLIAM BECKFORD, Esq. 
Author of * Vathe 
Richard Beutler 8, New Burlington-street. 


e Two Gui 
URKE’S WORKS. —The WORKS of the 
RIGHT HONOURABLE EDMUND BURKE, with a 
Biegraphical and Critical Introduction, in 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 
cloth boards and lettered, with a finely engraved Portrait after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
London : Holdsworth and Ball. 


MR. GoDWIN’s 
IVES of the’ } NECROMANCERS ; or, an 


Account of the most emiveut Men in successive Ages who 
have claimed for themselves, or to wee have been imputed by 
others, the Exercise of, Magic, al Pow 

By WILLIAM GODWIN 
Author of the ‘ Wiaary of the Commonweaith,’* CalebW illiams,’Xc. 
Londov F J. Mason, 444, West Strand. 


This day is Spal in ‘ve. — | eae by Dean, j price 12s. 


ERMONS, and OTHER REM: AINS, of 
w ROBERT LOWTH, D.D. some time Lord Bishop of 
London ; wow first collected and arranged, \ mad from original 
Manuscripts ; with av {ntroductor Memo 
By the Rev. PETER. HALL. M.A. 
Curate of St. Luke’s, Chelsea. 
Printed for J. G. aud F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


WRIGHT’S SCENES IN IRELAND. 

Embellished with J he ghey ag original Designs, price 5s. 
rds; or 5s. 6d. balf-bound, 

~ CENES in IRELAND; with Historical 

Thaseaions, Legends, and Piographical Notices. 

by the Rev. G. N. W pRIGHT, A.M, 
Author of ¢ mu eg in Wales,’ 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside ; Jobn 
Cc rn and W.F. W akeman, Dublin ; also R. Guifin and Co. 
ulasgow 


ssn yl — 








HARTLEY ON eo 
In a large vol. 8vo. price 12s. in boards, 
BSERVATIONS on MAN; his Frame, 
his Dew,» and his Expectations. In Two Parts. 
y DAVID HARTLEY, M. 
‘The oh edition, corrected and revised. 
London: Printed for Thomas Teg and Son, Cheapside; John 
Gisgons” and W, F. Wakeman, Dublin; also R. Griffin and Co, 
jasgow. 


DESCRIPTIVE, "EXPLANATORY, and 
RITICAL CATALOGUE of FIFTY of th 
PICTURES in the NATIONAL GALLERY (incleding sarlie 
Corregios lately purchased by Government). 
By JOHN LANDSEER, Esq. F.S.A. 
Richard Glynn, 36, Pali Mail. 

—_ Just published, price | 1s. in imperial 8vo, Part I. of the 
PAUTIES of ANTONIA CANOVA, 
containing HECTOR, AJAX, EURY DICE, and ORPREUS, 

B ROBERTS. 





To be contionea once a fortnight, each Part to contain four 
“oe . om = re yy et press Description. 

n: Pa y Starie ; 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 1 sebelah 
AC-SIMILE AUTOGRAPH o: of the EM- 
OR NAPOLEON ; containing that remarkable Passage 

from his WILL, in which he desires that hi 
deposited on the BANKS OF THE S' EIN NE. vhonoumpeaccinel 
ouuranet « Cc. — —— : Engraver, a Southampton-street, 

$ inlaw . ° 

Pail Mall; and all Book and Prinweller. ee 


“Just published, in 1 vol. ps post 8vo. price 1 10s. 6d. extra a cloth, 
A T-H ERI NE DE MEDICIS; 
~A Or, THE RIVAL FAITHS. 
Catherine de Medicis’ is one of those works which combine 
ey with snoteccan ene cg Ait 3d Gazette. 
is is one of those Pict - 
broidered upon the frame-work of f History.”— Belt” . ‘Memengsr. 


A NEW BRITISH 


Demy Quarto, half-bound morocco  apecnaasatongs . : 
to ditt coloured ....00 


t traces the whole route, and points oat every remarkable spot, and all "the beauties.’— Atlas. 


COUNTY ATLAS, 


Large Paper, half- pound morocco 
Ditto colou' 


Comprises a Series of Fifty-four Quarto Maps, cone from the most recent Surveys, and engraved by SIDNEY HALL, 
accompanied by a concise Historical and Topographical Description of each County, with the various Alterations aud Improvemeuis 


eflected by the Reform Bill. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 





This dey, 7c Bvo0. 2s. 6d. 
ONVERSATION on GARDENING 
and NATURAL L + 
By the Author of the * Elements of Botany.’ 
‘London : Johu W. Parker, West Strand. 


In &vo. price 75. 6d. boards, 
NGLAND, an Hisroricat Poem, 
By JOHN WALKER ORD 
London : Baldwin and Cradock ; Simpkin and Marshall; Tait, 
Edinburgh ; and Cumming, Dublin. 





Vhis day, Is, 6d. in cloth, with numerous Sg 
HE 


BOO K of FILS ES. 
The Book of Abimals cana the Book of Birds, 


price Is. 6d. each. 
London ; ; Jon W. Parker, West Strand. 


Published Monthly, in music folio, price 1s. 6d. 

ACRED MINSTRELSY: a Collection of 
WW) the FINEST SACRED MUSIC, arranged as Solos, Duets, 
Trios, &c. with Accompaniments for Pianotorte or Organ. The 
present Number (VI1.) contains, 1. Sacred Song, Mehul—2. 
Anthem, Purceil—3. Sanctus, MS. Dr. Carnaby—4. Air, Handel 
~-5. Anthem, Kent. 

Any of "the preceding Numbers may be had separately. 

don = John Ww. Parke r West Strand. 
Under the Direction « of the Committee of General Literature and 
Education, appointed by the siedee for Promoting 


christian Know! 
RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS, Part 


XX. price ts. containing Sermons by the Lord Bishop of 
Bangor, the Dean of Chichester, the Rev. I. Coleridge, the Rev, 
R. F. St. Barbe, the Rev. J. Collinson, and the Rev. C. C. Bar- 
tholomew. 

The THREE FIRST VOLUMES are complete, price 6s. 6d. 
each, bound in ~ and the Parts I, to XX. may be had sepa- 
rately, at Is. eac 

London: Jone ‘w. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
Strand. 

Under | the I Direction n of tl the Committee of ¢ General Literature, 
and Education, appointed by the ren for Promoting 
pristian Knowledge 
"3 engravings, price 
HE THIS’ TORY of MQH {’MMEDANISM, 
and ITS sey _ Derived seh from Oriental Sources. 
ye C. TAYLOR, 
Saugiene John W. ” Darter, Saturday eae Office, West 
Straw 








Just published, price is. 
[sovonrs on the ADMISSION of 
PERSONS, without heap to their Religious Opinions, 
the UNIVE nary es of ENGLAND, 
By THOMAS TURT 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the Unive sity of Cambridge, and 
Dean of Peterborough. 

London: John W. Parker, Cambridge Depository, West 
Strand ; sold also by Rivinztons, St. Paul’s Chorchyard ; Deigh- 
tons and Serene —oeernoee and ver Oxford, 

day, 8¥0. 12s. 6d. bo 
N ELEMEN TARY T REATISE on the 
DIFFERENTIAL and ee CALCULUS, 
By the Rev. T.G. HALL, M.A. 
Professor of Mathematics at King’s College, London, and late 
Feliow and Tutor of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
ndon: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


REWSTER’S EDINBURGH 
ENCYCLOPAD 

Messrs. TEGG having purchased the aid Stock and Shay 
right of Dr. Brewster’s Edinburgh E 
inform: the Subscribers, who have not perfected "their. copies, 
that they may for a limited period have (through the medium of 
their respective Booksellers) any odd Parts, to complete Sets, at 
the reduced price of 10s. each. 

Messrs. Tegg can also supply the Booksellers or the Public 
with complete Sets, in 18 volumes 4to. either large or small 
re = the low prices. 


Cheapside, London, 


CORRECTED TO 1834. 
Folded in half, half-bound in russia 
Full size, half-vound in Russia .... 
EW GENERAL ATLAS 
THREE MAPS, on elephant drawing-paper, with the 
Boundaries carefull colon aa entirely New Drawings, 
and engraved by SIDNEY HA 
In royal — is. in cloth, 
An Index of the Names in the above, with 


to certain Degrees 














Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, “6 





to the Maps and to the Latitude and Longitude. 
inom Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


YLNEY HALL. A Nove, 
By THOMAS HOOD. 
London: A. ‘H. Baily and Co, 83, Cornhill. 


“This day is published, price @s. No. XXV. for JUNE, of the 
UARTERLY JOURNAL of AGRICUL- 
d 
PRIZE’ ESSAYS [AND TRANSACTIONS 


HIGHLAND SOCIETY. OF SCOTLAND. 
unten for William Biackwood, Ediuburgh; and T. Cadell, 
ndon. 





The FOURTH VOLUME is now ready, 
OLONEL NAPIER’S H ISTORY of the 
WAR in the PENINSULA; with Plans. 8vo., price 20s, bis, 
The former vetoes may be had eet» price 20s. each, 
. and W. Boone, 29, N ew Boud-sireet. 


“Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 2is. 
Skate in SPAIN during the Years 
1829, 30, 31, and 32; containing ony 2 of some Districts 
very liule known; of the ’Manners of the P eople, Goverument, 
Records, Changes, Commerce, Fine Arts, and ‘Natural History. 
y CAPTAIN S. E. ¢ K.T.S. F. 

“ Volumes of great value and attraction; we would say, ina 
word, they afford us the most complete account of Spain in every 
respect hich has issued from the press.”—Lilerary Gazelle. 

The value of the book is in its matter and its facts. Captain 
be ~ ke Sketches must be considered an acquisition to the library.” 

‘ ‘ator. 

“Contains by far the best account of Spain which has yet issued 
from the press.” —United Service Gazette. 
T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street. 





ane mm OG in 2 vols, 8vo. with nearly 500 wi 
R. ROG sET’S BRIDGEWATER 
TREATISE 
Also, the Third Edition of the Bridgewater 
reatixes of Dr. CHALMERS, Professor KIDD, the Rev. Wi. 
WHEWELL, and Sir CHARLES BE 
London: Wiltiam Pickering, Chancery-lane. 


ae enc oh ars OF THE FINE ARTS. 
blished, in royal 8vo. the Fifth Part of ‘ 
MITH S$ CATALOGUE RAISONNE, 
containing an Account of the Lives, and a Description of 
the Works, of N. Berghem, Paul Potter, Adrian Vander Velde, 
Karel du Jardin, Albert Cuyp, and J, Wanuer Heyden; withs 
quotation of the prices at which most of such pictures have been 
sold ; together with a matin: of their aghaleey and princi 
tators. Price, to su » 2is.; non-subscribers, 265. 
Smith and sey ‘137, New a 
Just published, in 2 vols, 8vo. 
EONTOLOGY; or, the SCIENCE d 
MORALITY ; in which the Harmony and Coincidence 
Duty aud elt iveanent, Vv ae and larg ity, Prudence aud Bene- 
volence, are explained and exem 
From the MSS. of KEM Y BENTHAM. somngely 
edit y JO . 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green & Longmas. 


VETERINARY pl 
Just published, with wood-cuts, 8vo. 
IPPOPATHOLOGY: a SYSTEMATIC 
TREATISE on the DISORDERS and LAMENESSES of the 
HORSE, a their modern and most approved N Methods of Coss 
he Doctrines of the English and French Vi 

is, the Opinions ro 

Hurtrel @’Arboval, and other British and 
By WILLIAM nea oi M.R.C.S, aud V.S. 


rds. 
Iso, by the same Author, 4 
The Austin of the Horse. Price 1/. 
London: Longman and Co. Paternoster-row. 











‘London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, ‘Chancery 
Published every Srtardes 2 at the ATHENZUM OFFIC re Se 
 ernaieed Street,)Strand, by J. FRANCIS; and sold 
ksellers and Newovenders in Town and Country. 
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